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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Jirtt chapter of this little Work has already 
appeared in the fonn of a Ti-act, entitled : The Early 
Introdtiotion of Christianity into Britain ; and Ante- 
Eooum Antiquity t^' the British Ohureh. The ohject 
of it9 pablioation was, as stated in the preface to that 
Tract, " to provide some antidote to the fearful poison 
of popery, whidi might be placed within reach of our 
humbler brethren," &c. For I found that Proselytism 
was largely resorted to by the Romanists in this town, 
and doubtless is so still, and that their gi'and argu 
ment was, and is: Hie Antiquity of tlie Church of 
Rome, which they urge as proof of her being the true 
Church ; and that to her Britain is indebted for the 
Introduction of Christianity. I was distressed to find, 
that certain parties had been perverted by that so- 
called argument; had abandoned Protestantism ; left 
our Church, joined the Church of Rome; uniting 

themselves to Chapel, in : other parties were 

wavering. 

Since the issue of that Tract, I hsLve frequently been 
urged to publish the whole work. W\\3ti «. ^Ssj^h \c> 
that, the M8. has been entirely «LXi^ G«itfel>3^^ ^^^ 
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and re-written. It is with the greatest diffidence I 
venture to present it to the public. I feel that my 
position sliould be that of " sitting at the feet " of 
others, and not, of seeming, by my pen even, to appear 
in the light of a Teacher. 

If the perusal of the following pages shall prove 
useful even to one individual, I shall truly rejoice, and 
feel that I have been amply rewarded indeed. 

To the Great Head of the Church I most humbly 
commit this little Work. May He be graciously 
pleased to follow it with His blessing, and make it 
effectual in accomplishing the object for which it has 
been drawn up. 

40, Erskine-street. 
March, 1857. 
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PREFACE. 



Thb Apostle's 'direction : "Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good ; ** * appears peculiarly appli- 
cable at the present time. And, indeed, if we wonld 
" be ready ^ways to gire an answer to every man 
that asketh us a reason of the hope that is in us/'f 
that direction is one to which we must give special 
heed ; for the enemies of the truth are many and 
active; they are all on the alert; their schemes are 
deeply laid; they take advantage of every opportunity 
that presents itself; they seize on every opening hj 
which they may advance their plftns, and further Qieur 
interests. Popery is, as it ever has been, actively and 
Jesuitically on we watch, seeking to regain its lost 
ascendency ; and it will leave nothing untried, for the 
accomplishment of its ends. The friends of truth 
should now become her steady supporters; and, cast- 
ing aside all apathy, should Emckle on their armour> 
and take the field as *' good soldiers of Jesus Christ'* 
There can tww be no neutrality. The question is: 
" Who is on the Lord's side? *^ He that is not f9r 
the Lord U against Him; and to such may be applied 
these words : " Curse ye Meroz, said the Angel of 
the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; 
because they came not to tJie help of the Lord, to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty ."j Dissent, like* 
wise, is active, marshalling her hlosts to the battle ; 
and the object against which Popery and Dissent, 
though with different views, are directing their efforts, 

♦ 1 these, y. n. f 2 Peter. Hi. 15. X Ju'^^'^."^ /IC^. 
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VI PBEFACE. 

is, the Venerable Church of England ! She, the most 
Scriptural Church in Chnstendom : the Bulwark of 
Protestantism : the Guardian of our National Faith : 
the Maintainer of those hlessings which Eeligion con- 
fers upon man : She, is now assailed hy the comhined 
forces of Eomanism and Dissent. 

And yet, it seems short-sighted policy in those who 
profess and call themselves Protestants^ to seek the 
overthrow of a Church that has proved herself the 
Bulwark of Protestantism in this empire, and who is 
yet destined, we believe, to be the Rlory of Christen- 
dom. When the mind is warped by zeal for a par- 
ticular party, it is so disabled by a narrowing spuit, 
that it cannot embrace the whole subject, nor see the 
consequences that must inevitably result from a cer- 
tain Ime of conduct. And should they, who are 
tacitly, perhapsjoining with Popery in its endeavour 
to subvert the Established Church of England, suc- 
ceed in their object, let them not deceive themselves 
by supposing that they shall escape in the general 
overthrow of Protestantism. They should remember 
that Popery will spare nothing that stands between 
her and Ascendancy, They must expect, likewise, to 
be sacrificed at the altar of papal supremacy. Home 
merely uses them as stepping stones; as soon as she 
has made the necessary use of. them, and finds that 
she can accomplish her ends without them, she will 
cast them overboard without scruple or ceremony; 
meanwhile, she continues to throw dust in their eyes, 
hoping thereby to prevent them from discovering her 
real designs. 

In 9, political point of view. Dissent is blind to her 
own interests, if she take part with Popery, in seekmff 
the subversion of the Established Church. We shaO 
deceive ourselves if we im^ne that Romanism, 
upreared on the ruins of our venerable Church, will 
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leave unmolested the glorious Institutions of Protest- 
ant England. The pnnciples maintained by Roman- 
ism, by which all must yield imswerving obedience 
to a foreign power vested in an individual, prove 
that the contrary would be the case. So long as the 
Reformed Church of England stands, so long these 
Institutions are safe ; so long liberty of conscience 
win be enjoyed; so long religious toleration will be 
permitted: but let Fopenr gain the day, and freedom, 
dvil and reli^ous, will oe buried beneath the ruins 
of Protestantism, and all must submit to wear the 
galling bondage of Borne; must submit to be dragged 
as captives at the wheels of the iron chariot of papal 
filaveiy. 

It is matter of regret that the various sections of 
Protestants appear to be more engaged with their 
private interests, than with endeavouring to ^ard 
against the encroachments of those, who may justly 
have the am)ellation, " Wo7'kers of ini^uityy* applied 
to them. The respective sections, it is to be &ared, 
seem outy to look to the present ; and, while occupied 
in advancing tlieir cause, with which, |)erhaps, there 
may be mi^ up something like the spirit of opposi- 
tion, either to other divisions of the Protestant body, 
or to the Established Church in particular, thev for- 
get that Popery is silently taking advantage of this 
melancholy want of union^ and is quietly working 
her way onward. Such absence of union is the very 
thing Ilomanism delights to witness among Protest- 
ants. How mistaken it is, then, to perpetuate that 
delight among Bomanlsts by the want of harmony 
and vnion (m our part. If the various Protestant 
bodies would merge their minor differences, and unite 
cordially a$ Protestants, Popery could not advance, 
could not gam the ascendancy. 

Every endeavour to bring about tVv^l \«»>wci. "\^ 

a3 
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highly desirable — a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for ! But though we should not be able to 
effect that object, yet we may labour for the benefit 
of those who come within our reach. Such is the 
design in the following pages. They were originally 
drawn up for the purpose of placing in the hfuids of 
our Protestant cottage readers a concise manual — 
embracing a brief sketch of the planting of Chris- 
tianity in Britain : tiie origpui and founder of the 
British Church : and the various vicissitudes affect- 
ing that Church. (There are many works on this 
subject before the public : valuable works they are : 
but they are all beyond the reach of our cottage 
readers. According to the plan the writer proposed 
to himself in this littie work, he has presented a sim- 
ple statement of facts, leaving it to the reader to draw 
his own inferences. Aiming at brevity without ob- 
souril^, he has closed the lustory of the Church in 
Britam, after She began to receive the religious 
usages of Italy. It would have increased the size of 
^ manual, had he proceeded with that history, as 
he once thought of, to the conclusion of Queen 
!^izabeth*s reign. But as that reign contains trans- 
actions with respect to the Church and Beligion, 
sufficient to fill a large volume, he has not ventured 
to touch upon it. The reading public have been 
presented with such a work by an author fuUy quali- 
fied to do justice to the subject.)* 

The perusal of the following pa^, it is hoped, 
will convince the reader that Britain does not owe 
the first introduction of Christianity into her land, 
to the instrumentaJi^ of the Church of Rome. He 
will see tiiat the Church of Britain existed as a 
pure and independent Church, governed by her omi 
Bishops oentwriei before Rome gained a footing in 
« Rev. H. Soamet' EliMbethan Religloiu Hittory. 
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land. He will find that the British Church was 
mch of the Holyt Apostolic, and truly Gatholio 
I0jk of Christ, professing the pure, unadulterated 
ines of the Gospel. The reader will further learn 
tiie Beformed Church of England is not a new 
x^: that, in throwing off the domination of 
0, She ovlj exerted a just liberty, which led her 
Bpose the Usurper, who had lorded it over his 
rable vassals, making their lives bitter with 
i bondage. Bv her separation from Rome, the 
"oh of England returned to the true and ancient 
aUe faith. Being purged from ** the old leaven*' 
opeiy, She was restored to, and continues in, the 
xt fellowship of the Apostles, and in the most 
aate communion with those **holy men of old,'* 
both lived and died for the cause of Christ long 
re tiie name of Pope, or the idolatrous service of 
* Mass" had been either known or heard of in 
stendom. 

le British Beformers never entertained the idea 
oilding up a new Church— oi setting up a new 
'* of ecclesiastical government. They foimd that 
Church, orinnallv '* built on the foimdation of 
Lpostles and Propnets, Jesus Christ himself being 
ihief comer-stone,"* had been overwhelmed by a 
\ of heterogeneous innovations,^-en*ors in faith 
practice, — superstitious rites and ceremonies. 
Beformers determined, not to overthrow the old 
rch, but to clear away all the rubbish which had 
laid the Apostolic temple for centuries. In thus 
ming herself, the Church of England exercised 
Ilhristian obligations; and the guilt of separation 
^es, not to her, but to that self-styled '*True and 
Church of Christ," which hurled her anathemas 
excommunications against her for daring (!) t6 

* £phes. U. 20. 
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use her just liberty in returning to the primitive 
purity 01 apostolic doctrine. But the charge of 
separation recoils on the head of the Eomanists 
themselves; for, during the first ten years of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, the Eomanists " did openly resort, 
in all open places, to the churches, and to divine 
service in the church, without any contradiction or 
shew of misliking." But when Pope Pius V. pub- 
lished a Bull against that queen, declaring that she 
was to be deprived of her kingdom, ** and the nation 
absolved from all obedience to her," immediately, 
**all they who depended on the Pope obeyed the 
Bull, disobeyed their gracious and natural sovereign, 
and upon this occasion refused to come to church."* 
To whom, then, does the guilt of Sepa/ration attach? 
Certainly, to those who obeyed a foreign and per- 
secuting power, in opposition to their lawful and 
" natural sovereign." 

Archbishop Usher has well expressed himself on 
the subject of Separation, shewing that the British 
Beformers were not guilty of the sin of sehism, or of 
setting up a new Church. Thus the reverend prelate 
speaks: **The enemie indeed had there sowne his 
tares; but sowne them in the Lord's field, and among 
the Lord's wheate. And a field, wee know, may be 
so overgrowne with such evil weedes as these, that at 
the first sight a man would hardly thinke, that any 
come were there at all : even as in the bame itselfe, 
the mixture of the chaffe with the wheate is some- 
times such as a-farre off a man would imagine that 
he did but see a heap of chafie, and nothing else. 
Those worthy husbandmen that in these last 600 
yeeres have taken paines in plucldng up those ^r- 
nioious weedes out of 'the Lord's field, and severing 
the chafie from his graine ; cannot be rightly said in 

* Rev. H. Soamtt!' Eliatbetban Religioiu Hiftory, p. 138. (i). 
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doing this, eyther to have brought in another field, 
or to have changed the ancient graine. The field is 
the same, hut weeded now, unweeded then: the 
graine the same, but winnowed now, unwinnowed 
then. Wee preach no new faith, but the Catholique 
faith that ever hath beene preached : nejther was it 
any part of our meaning to begin a new Church in 
tliese latter dayes of the world, but to reforme the 
old. A tree that hath the luxurious branches lopped 
off, and the noxious things that cleave unto it taken 
away; is not by this pruning and purging of it made 
another tree than it was before : neyther is the Church 
reformed in our dayes, another Church than that 
which was deformed in the dayes of our fore-fathers ; 
though it hatii no agreement for all that with Poperie, 
which is the pestilence that walked in those times of 
darknesse, and the destruction that now wasteth at 
noone-dinr."* 

Should the language which is used in the following 
pages towards the Church of Borne be deemed either 
too harsh or too strong, the writer can only say, that, 
lie wages war against its errors alone, and, while doing 
Bo, he, at the same time, distinctly disclaims every 
feeling of personal hostility towards the members of 
that Church. To these he would say : ** Brethren, 
my heart's desire and prayer to God for you is, that 
you may be saved.*'+ Nor does the writer mean to 
stamp cts Popery everything that is to be found in her. 
By no means ! He gladly acknowledges whatever of 
piety ; whatever of primitive truth, she has retained. 
He wOlingly allows, that, notwithstanding all her life- 
less forms; notwithstanding her cold doctrines and 
corrupt dogmas; there are still to be found with her 
some traces of that spirit of devotion and early piety ; 

* See his Sermon on the Universality ol ttve CVwaOo. cS. CStofc*». 
t Bomaas, x. h 
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some of those pure, scriptural prayers, which the 
Reformed Church of England has presented to her 
members in their own language; but which the 
Church of Eome retains in an unknown tongue, by 
which means they are hidden from her people. But 
these prayers are not to be reckoned as the com- 
positions of the Church of Eome. No : they are the 
sacred relics of ancient Christianity, extant in the 
Church of Christ, centuries before the present Roman 
Missal was in existence! 

It is our boimden duty to make the most strenuous 
endeavours to guard, especially, the humbler classes 
of Protestants &om the contagion of Popery. That 
fearful system is now, by its priesthood and advocates 
at large, sought to be advanced in this country by 
every plan they can devise. Surely, then, it behoves 
the ministers and friends of a Protestant, Scriptural 
Church, and indeed, all sections of the Protestant 
body, to be on the alert, that their humbler brethren 
be not carried away into error by the sophisms of 
the Jesuit, or by any of the machinations of Popery. 
If ever there were a period for using energetic exer- 
tions, it is the present: signs foretokening the coming 
storm are visible on every side : Rome's sappers and 
miners are secretly at work upon the bulwarks of 
Protestantism: the enemy is awake and vigilant: 
the Institutions dearest and most valuable to Protes- 
tants are in danger : disunion and division are gladly 
hailed by the papal party: emissaries are actively 
labouring to sow the tares of Popery among the 
wheat of Protestantism. And it is among the labour- 
ing class we think they are most likely to succeed, 
since, it is to be feared, they do not know the fearful 
consequences that must ensue from embracing its 
principles. 

The sincere and earnest desire and prayer of the 
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Writer is, that this little manual may have the happy 
effect of confirming even one soul in the truth of 
Scriptural Protestantism, and in attachment to our 
Venerable Mother — ^The Reformed Church of England. 



40, Ebsrine-stbeet, Liverpool. 
January, 1857. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The island of Biitain appears to have been originally 
. peopled by the descendants of Gomer, son of Japhet,* 
whose posterity increased to such a degree, that they 
were compelled to abandon tJieir Asiatic homes in 
considerable bodies in search of new settlements, and 
gradually extended their population from the isles of 
the Mediterranean sea, until they spread their bands 
through the continent of Europe, and even reached 
the Western isles. It is generally believed that 
Gomer was the Father of a^ those tribes that have 
obtainiDd the appellation of Celts. ** They continued 
to spread themselves along the (river) JDanubet and 
gave the name of Germany to that coimtrv, as they 
were there called Oomeren. It is supposed that they 
passed on from Germany into France, the inhabitants 
of which were anciently called Gomerites : and from 
France they crossed over and setUed in the southern 
parts of Britain. Hence the Welsh, who are de- 
scendants of the aborigines, were called Kumero or 
Cymro."f 

The religion of the ancient Britons was pure in its 
origin, ana of high antiquity. Gomer, bein^ the 
grandson of Noah, must have been well acquainted 
with the knowledge of the true God, and instructed 
in the essential principles of religion. Nor, is it pro- 
bable that he would fail, to impart that knowledge, 
or communicate those principles, which he had re- 

* Oenesis, z. 2. t D. Falloon's Cht. H.V«t. ol^S^cv^vsA. 
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ceived, to his near descendants ; or that they should 
neglect to deliver them to their posterity from genera- 
tion to generation. But this knowledge of the true 
God and the essential principles of religion were 
handed down from Gomer to his wide-spread posterity, 
through a mediiun but ill-adapted to preserve tbem 
in their original purity and incorruptness. That 
medium was Oral Tradition^ which, though it be 
clear at its source, yet, as it flows onward, becomes 
mingled with extraneous matters that darken its 
limpid stream, and render it not only injurious, but 
also highly deleterious. And thus it was with respect 
to the ancient Britons. Their religion, derived nrom 
a pure source, had gradually been debased bv the 
alloy of human inventions, and the additions of un- 
schooled, self-interested minds, until the fine silver 
was first <?roM^rf by childish absiu-dities; and, finally, 
their whole system of religion degenerated into a 
superstition at once corrupt, revolting, and cruel. 

The priests who inculcated the principles of this 
absurd and corrupt ^stem,' and administered its 
sacred rites, were called Druids^ from their entertain- 
ing a most superstitious veneration for the Oak, 
named in the British language, Deru. They were 
the most distinguished and highly venerated order 
among the people, and " for many ages enjoyed the 
highest honours, and the greatest privileges in this 
island, and in several other countries." They con- 
sisted of three distinct classes. 1st. The Bards, or 
common poets. 2. The Euhages or Vates, or Sacred 
poets ; these were members of the priesthood ; and 
their peculiar duty appears to have consisted in the 
composition of sacred hymns, which they sung in 
accompaniment with musical instruments, such as 
the harp, at the celebration of religious solemnities. 
They were also prophets, and pretended to foretell 
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future events. The last class were the Diiiids, 
properly so called. As they were the most numerous 
of the three classes, their name has heen applied in- 
discriminately to the whole ordeOr. They performed 
all the rites of religion, with the exception of those 
offices which appertained to the Vates, though douht- 
less, in the ahsence of the Vates or Faids, as they 
were also called, they discharged their part, and 
probably assisted the former, when they were present 
at the sacred festivals. 

The Druids had a supreme pontiff, styled the Arch- 
Druid, who exercised the highest authority over the 
whole Order. He resided in the island of Anglesey, 
living in the greatest splendour ; and it is said that 
traces of his palace may still be seen in that island, 
as also vestiges of the dwellings of those Druids who 
attended him. Many of the Druids led a monastic 
life; while others on the contrary embraced a secular 
one, entering into the Courts of princes and chiefs, 
and performing their sacerdotal functions, for no rite 
of their religion could be performed without a Druid, 
either in public or in private. 

In addition to the Druids, the Britons had a band 
of female devotees called Druidesses, who assisted in 
the duties, and participated in the emoluments and 
honours of the priesthood. We are informed by the 
historian,* that when the Roman General, Suetonius, 
invaded the island of Anglesey, his troops were filled 
with terror at the strange sight of a vast body of these 
sacred females, who, more like infuriated demons than 
women, ran up and down through the ranks of the 
British army, with their locks dishevelled, and hold- 
ing burning torches in their hands, calling on heaven 
to pour down its direst wrath upon the daring inva- 
ders of their country. Such, both Di:\3id% ^a.^ 

♦ Tacitus. 
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Druidesses, were the ministers and instructors in 
religion among the ancient Britons. We may now, 
without descending into the minutiae of their religious 
opinions and principles, hriefly notice the docMnes 
which they taught the people. 

The Druids are supposed to have held a two-fold 
doctrine. One they imparted only to the initiated, 
similarly to the pagan priests of ancient Greece, who 
communicated meir secret doctrines only to those 
privileged persons whom they initiated into the solemn 
Mysteries, And as among the Greeks, so also among 
the Britons, the persons admitted to the knowledge 
of the secret doctrines of the Druids, were, hy them, 
sworn to preserve these doctrines a profound secret 
from the rest of mankind. And this appears to he 
the reason why we know so little respecting these 
peculiar doctrines at the present day. 

But though the doctrines which the Druids in- 
culcated in secret, might, in their nature, he in 
accordance with reason and truth, still, they were 
imaccompanied with any benefit to the majority of 
the people, since they were so studiously concealed 
from them. However, though one system of doctrines 
was so cautiously wrapt up in mysterious secrecy, the 
Druids had another for the people, which may he 
called their Public Doctrines. The popular theology 
of the Druids was clothed in verse, and delivered to 
the assembled midtitude by one of the Order at the 
various seasons of worship. These recitations em- 
braced the praises of their gods, together with a 
sprinkling of moral precepts and maxims for the due 
regulation of the lives and manners of the Britons ; 
among which the three following points of Instruction 
may be stated : The first, consisted in the due wor- 
ship of their ^ods. 2. In abstaining from inflicting 
anj harm or mjury on each other. 8. In behaving 
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with mti'epiditj on all occasions, and yaliautly fight- 
ing in defence of their native land. Among the 
secret doctrines of the Druids, we may perhaps reckon 
a belief in the existence of One Great First Cause, 
whom they considered as All- Wise, Almighty, and 
All-merciful, from whom all living things proceed. 
They also taught the immortality of the soul, and a 
life after the present earthly state of existence. This 
doctrine inspired the people with a dauntless court^e 
and contempt of death. The notion of a future life 
was so firmly believed by the ancient Britons, that it 
is said they used to throw the account-books of their 
departed mends into their graves; or, if they had 
been burned, cast them into tiie fire, in order that the 
deceased might make such use of them in the other 
world, as would render their life more easy and com- 
fortable there. The Druids are likewise thought to 
have inculcated the doctrine of Transmigration, or 
the passing of the soul from one body to another. 
Perhaps this was their public doctrine with respect to 
the immortality of the soiil, as being considered by 
them best adapted to the gross conceptions of the 
common people. And it seems highly probable that 
such may have been the case ; since, from their doc- 
trine respecting the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state, they would be led to believe that after 
death, the soul would take its departure to some most 
blissfiol world, and there enjoy supreme happiness. 
This opinion, perhaps, may have been among their 
secret ooctrines and their private sentiments. 

How pure soever the doctrines of the British 
Druids may have been in their origin, yet, it is 
abundantly evident that their system of theology had 
degenOrated into an absurd polytheisim, more calcu- 
lated, from its nature, to retain its yotati^^ mXiJroxv 
the pale of barbarism, than raise ikera. m ^^ 
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scale of intellect and morality. — ^A brief aooouQt of 
the gods of ancient Britain may not improperly be 
given here. 

The supreme Being was worshipped by the Britons 
under the name of £sus or Hesus, whom they vmi^ 
rated as the god of war. ** As the Germans, Gauls, 
and Britons were much addicted to war, they were 
great worshippers of Hesus, when become a partico^ 
lar divinity, m>m whom the^r expected victory ; and 
they paid their court to him by such cruel and 
bloodv rites, as could be acceptable onlv to a being 
who delighted in the destruction of mankind."* 

The deity next in rank to Hesus was named Teu* 
tates. He reigned over the infernal world. Tbo 
Britons paid such homage to him as they deemed 
most in accordance with the ruler of such a Kingdom. 
The god who was honoured next to Teutates was 
Taranis. He received his appellation from the word 
Taran, signifying, in the ancient British language, 
Hiunder. He appears to have been the same as &6 
Jupiter TonanSf or the thundering Jove, of the 
Romans ; if, indeed, this latter idol were not derived 
from the Britons. " It has been thought that the 
Gallic and British system of Mythology was that 
from which the gods of Greece and Rome were bor- 
rowed : the Greeks and Romans being more liberal 
on the subject of religion, and consequently leas 
tenacious of the tenets of their ancestors, than tiie 
inhabitants of the West of Europe. And this opini<m 
is confirmed bv the consideration, that those persons 
who were deified by the ancients were all of Celtic 
oriflin, and sovereigns of the race that peopled Gaul 
and Britain.'* f 

As among all other idolatrous nations, so also with 

* Henrj*! Britain. 

t FaUodn. 3m atoo on thii subject, Henry'i Britain, voL i. p. IM 9. 
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the Britons, the Sun was a supreme object of worship. 
They paid their adorations to the glorious orb of 
day under the names of Beleus, BeluiT:^, &c., those 
Tarious titles being, in their language, sicrnifioant of 
the nature and properties of light and neat. The 
great oirolee of stones, such as SUmehengey which 
may still be seen, were dedicated to the worship of 
the sun. In these druidic temples the sacred fire, 
!&e -emblem of this deity, was kept ; and from being 
fiitoated on an eminence, they afforded the Druids a 
faronrable spot for viewing the heavenly bodies. 

The modest beauty of uie radiant queen of ni^ht 
— the Moon, would naturally attract the attention 
of man. And as she appeared to solace the world for 
the temporary absence of the glorious luminary of 
the day, so, doubtless, among idolatrous nations she 
would share in the homage paid to that brilliant orb. 

Thus, we find the Britons yenerated the moon 
equally with the sun, and erected temples in her 
honour similar to those they consecrated to his 
seryice, with this difference, that they were inferior 
in size to ihe temples of the sun. 

In addition to ^e deities we haye aboye enu- 
merated, the Britons had a yast number of ** diabo- 
lical idols,*' which, Gildas says, ** almost surpassed 
in number those of Egypt." We shall only mention 
two h«re, and then close our list of ancient Britain's 
imaginary sods. The first divinity to be named was 
one of the female deities worshipped by the Britons, 
under the name of Andate, or Andraste, the goddess 
^ victory. To this idol the Britons sacrificed all 
their prisoners taken in war. The second in rank, 
though perhaps first in importance, was the goddess 
of the chase, Diana, called also by the Britons, Gam- 
ma. •* This last,*' Fuller says, " was most especially 
reverenced, Britain being then a\\ a lot«eX, -Hf^Bwt^ 

e% 
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bunting was not the recreation but tbe calling, and 
yenisou not tbe dainties but tbe diet, of tbe cominon 
people. Tbere is a place near St. Paul's in London , 
called in old records, " Diana's Cbamber," where, in 
ilie days of King Edward I. thousands of the heads 
of oxen were digged up ; whereat the ignorant 
wondered, whilst the learned well understood them 
to be the proper sacrifices to Diana, whose great 
temple was biult thereabout. This rendereth their 
conceit (idea) not altogether unlikely, who will have 
London so called from Llan-Dicm, which signifieth 
in British, * The Temple of Diana/ "* 

The Britons not only worshipped the host of 
heaven, and exalted to the rank of gods those among 
their fellow-men, who had entitled themselves to 
their admiration and gratitude, as valiant warriors, 
victorious chiefs, wise lawgivers, or even those who 
had benefitted their nation by useful inventions; but 
so far had they sunk into the depths of idolatry and 
superstition, that they believed every mountain, river, 
wood, and lake, had its peculiar deity dwelling in 
them. This, we learn from Gildas, who informs us, 
that the Britons paid divine honour to them.f But 
the special object of their superstition was the oak, 
and the plant called misaletoey which grew upon it. 
The missletoe of tbe oak being scarce, and rarely to 
be found, when any of it has been discovered, tiiey 
go with great ceremony and pomp to gather it. This 
is always done on the sixth day of the moon ; a day 
80 esteemed among them, that they have made their 
months and years, and even ages, which consist but 
of thirty years, to take their beguining from it The 
reason of their choosing that day is, because the 
moon is, by that time, grown strong enough, though 
not come to the half of its fulness ; and this day they 

• 8eo Poller's Chr. Hist. t Hinioir, e. 11. . 
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call by a name, which, in their tongue, signifies curer 
of all ills.* When the missletoe was found growing 
on an oak, 'they proceeded to the tree wi& great 
solemnity, and made everything ready for the sacri- 
fice, and the festival which they held on the occasion 
of cutting the missletoe from their highly venerated 
oak. Two white bulls were tied by theur horns to the 
tree : one of the Druids, clothed in white, ascended 
the tree, and cut ofi* the missletoe with a golden knife, 
while others stood prepared to receive it in a white 
cloth. This plant was carefully preserved, in order 
that water, in which it was steeped, might be adminis- 
tered for the purpose of causing fruitfolness in man 
and beast, and acting as an antidote against all kinds 
of poison. The Druids adorned their brows with 
chaplets of oak leaves, and then proceeded to per- 
form their sacrifice. 

Some of the druidical rites were revolting to hu- 
manity. On certain occasions they oJOTered hiunan 
sacrifices, and used their imhappy fellow-creatures 
for the purpose of divination, in a manner truly bar- 
barousc They selected the wretched being who was 
doomed to the sacrifice, and stabbing him near the 
heart, watched the posture in which he fell, and the 
direction in which the blood flowed from the wound, 
and tiien, in accordance with certain rules derived 
from their ancestors, thej formed their predictions. 
On very particidar occasions, they used to construct 
a large figure of a man, rudely formed of wicker- 
work; this was filled with human beings; all crimi- 
nals condemned to death, or prisoners taken in war, 
were placed in it ; but if these were not sufficient to 
fill the image, they did not hesitate to seize the inno- 
cent, and, putting them also inside, surround the 
image with straw and faggots, and setting fire to it, 

• FUny. Hist. Nat. lit). xvV. c. 44. «iQifai. 
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eonsume both it and the unhappy wretehes impri* 
Boned within it. Parents, lost to all affection for 
thdr tender offspring, sometimes cast dieir infants 
into the arms of their false gods, which were made of 
iron, and these, being rendered hot for the occasion, 
consmned the childr^ to ashes in a moment While 
these diabolical rites were being performed, the 
Druids employed numerous musical instruments to 
drown the shrieks of the miserable yictims, and the 
Faids ehaunted their hymns in praise of their deities. 
8ueh was the cruel and revolting religion of the 
ancient Britons. Druidism contained in its system 
no redeeming qualities; for, though it should be cor- 
rect, that the priests of that system inculcated the 
knowledge and belief of one Supreme Being, yet they 
neutralised such instruction b;<^ their scheme of poly- 
theism. There was nothing in Druidism to soften 
the savage Isreast, or implant good and social affec- 
tions there. Possessing a barbarous and inhuman 
creed, its natural tendency was to blight every Idndly 
feeling that finds entrance into the heart of man. 

With the progress of Roman dominion in Britain, 
the power of the Druids gradually declined, imtil, in 
process of time, it was finally overthrown. They 
were so persecuted bv the Romans in the provinces 
they had erected in this island, that they retired in 
great numbers into the Isle of Anglesey, in the hopes 
of living free from molestation. But this step proved 
unavailing. Persecution followed them into that 
sacred retreat of Druidism. For, from Tacitus we 
learn, that Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman general, 
made a descent with his army on the isle of Anglesey, 
and that he " discomfited ail that resisted, and in- 
volved them in their own fires. A garrison was 
thereafter established over the vanquished, and the 
groves cut down, by them dedicated to detestable 
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superstitions; for they saerifioeid eaptiyes* and, in 
order to discoyer the will of the gods, consulted the 
entnils of men; practioes of cruelty by tibem ac- 
counted holy/'* This act of the Boman General so 
reduced the number of Druids, that, together with 
the unfortunate revolt of the Britons under Queen 
Boadicea, they were never able to rally, or make any 
head again in Britain. Those of the Druids who 
had escaped from the slaughter which British oppo> 
sition to Itoman power had drawn down on its miser- 
able victims, fled into Scotland, where they continued 
to exercise tiieir authority, and celebrate their super- 
stitious rites, for some time longer. 

Though the B>omans bad thus succeeded in sup- 
pressing the dominion of the Druids, vet this circum- 
stance did not materially meliorate the moral condi- 
tion of the Britons ; for, although they had succeeded 
in suppressing the power of the Druids, still they 
could not eradicate their injurious principles or 
superstitions. ** Nay," Dr. Henry writes, ** so deeply 
rooted were these principles in the minds of the 
people, both of Gaul and Britain, that they not only 
baffled all the power of the B>omans, but they even 
resisted the superior power and divine light of the 
gospel for a long time after they had embraced the 
Christian religion.'* f And though the Bomans en« 
deavoured to impose their system of reHgion upon 
the Britons, and with that view obliged them " to 
build temples, to erect statues, and offer sacrifices 
after tiie Aoman manner^ and made severe laws 
against the use of human victims;" still they only 
substituted one species of idolatry for another. It 
is true, the religion of pagan Eome imposed on the 
Britons was less bloody in its rites than that which 
it endeavoured to displace ; for the Romans, having 

* Annal. lib. 14. t Hiat. Britain. Vol. i. p. 181. 
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passed through various stages of civilization, had 
abolished many of the more inhuman rites of their 
religion; but, at the same time, it had a baneful 
effect on the morals of the people, since the fabulous 
accounts which were given of their false gods, sanc- 
tioned immoralities of every kind, even to crimes 
the most foul and abominable. This absurd and 
iniquitous system of idolatry was so gross in its na- 
ture, that none, except the lowest and most ignorant 
of the populace, gave any credence to it. The priests, 
who performed me services in the idol temples, se- 
cretlv ridiculed the rites which they practised, and 
laughed at the fables on which their religion was 
based ; and the educated portion of society derided the 
credulity of the multitude. The philosophers, " view- 
ing with a smile of pity and indulgence the various 
errors of the vulgar, diligently practised the ceremonies 
of their fathers, devoutly fcequented the temples of 
the gods ; and sometimes condescending to act a part 
on the theatre of superstition, they concealed the 
sentiments of an atheist under the sacerdotal (priestly) 
robes." * 

In the religious system of Eome, morality was not 
a necessarv ingredient. The religion of that power 
(as, indeed, is the case in all false religions) consisted 
exclusively in the performance of external rites and 
ceremonies. The priests manifested little anxiety, 
either by precept or example, to excite the people to 
a life of virtue. Indeed, they plainly confessed, that 
all that was required for the due worship of their 
deities was contained in the rites and institutions 
which the people had received from their forefathers. 
And so long as the multitude were regular in attend- 
ance on the religious ceremonies of their country, 
the priests declared that the gods were propitious. 

* Gibbon*! Decline and Fall, kc. 
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'* Those who were diligent in the obseFvance of the 
saored oostomarj rites, were considered as having 
fulfilled the duties of religion ; but no farth^ regard 
was paid to their morals than as the state was con- 

cemed And as to what regarded the rewards 

of virtue and the punishment of vioe aft^ this pre^ 
sent life, the general notions Wffl?e partly imeertain, 
part^ licentious, and o^n more proper to admimster 
indulgence to vice than encouragement po virtue." * 

As has been already observed, me destruction of Dm- 
idism, and the establishment of the idolatry of Home 
on its ruins, was not calculated to improve the moral 
conditLon or Britain^ If the Bomans softened down, 
in other respects, the savage disposition of the natives 
by ii^troducing the arts and customs of a more refined 
state of society among them ; still, they left them in 
as melancholy and destitute a condition as before in 
all that was connected with religion, xmless we except 
the abolition of human sacrifices. Yet, in the in- 
vasion of this island by the Komans, we may behold 
the hand of a merciful Providence. By the annexa- 
tion of Britain to the Boman Empire, a passage was 
opened into this country for the heralds of mercy to 
proclaim the Gospel to the miserable natives: to 
deliver them from the gross idolatry they practised, 
combining a heterogeneous mixture of Druidic tenets 
with the worst features of Boman heathenism. 

Gladly did the messengers of "peace and good will 
towards men " take advantage of every opportunity 
afibrded them for propagating the religion of their 
divine Master. Undismayed by diflSiculties, persecu- 
tions, and even death itself, they went forth through 
all lands, bearing the lamp of life to those who " sat 
in darkness and the shadow of death:" nor was 
Britain, though ** in a distant region of the world," 

* Mosheim. 
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negleotecL Her shores were trod by apostolic feet, 
and districts, unoonquered by pagaa Kome, were sub- 
dued by the power of Christ The natives, though 
devoted to then: superstitions, and frequently rebel- 
ling against the Roman arms, submitted to me mild 
yoke of the gospel, though their conversion was 
necessarily very slow ; yet &e success of Christianity 
shewed itself in the eradication x>f the Druidic super- 
stitions, which ceased to be met with in the history 
of Britain after the second century had come to a 
close.* 

* Had fhe politleal influence of the Drnlda noiw ezlsted In its 
inriftine energy, it would have sncceaeftilly resisted every effort to 
eyangelise their saperstltiotis voUuries; and if the darlmess which 
had hitherto sealed tibe minds of those barbarians liad still remained. 
It would have prored a barrier equally insnperaUe ; but both tiiese 
hindrances were removed; the former l^^ means of the Boman arms, 
and the laifeter by Roman coltivatifiiu^Falfoeii'f Chr, HUtory f^f 



CHAPTER I. 



Introduction of the Gospel into Briton— Testimony of tlie early 
J^athersr— St Paul, the Founder of the British Church— Testimony 
of Theodoret and others— The circumstances in favour of St Paul 
being the Founder of that Church— Practice of the Apostles and 
the Primitive Church— British Church established before the 
Church of Rome— Assertion of the Romanists considered — St Peter 
not the Founder of t^e British Church. 



" Enlarge the place of thy tent and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thine habitations : spare not^ 
lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes: for 
thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on tlie 
left; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make 
the desolate cities to be inhabited.'' — ^Isaiah liv. 2, 3. 



Although there may exist a difPerence in the 
opinion of historians ^fl to the precise period ^hen 
Christianity was introduced into Britain, they still 
agree in the fact of its being first proclaimed here 
in the infancy of the Christian Church. The 
conquest of Britain by the Eomans would neces- 
sarily render that " Ultima Thule," on its annexa- 
tion as a province to the empire, easy of access ; 
and we may safely conclude that full advantage 
would be taken by the first preachers of righteous- 
ness, to spread the gospel throughout that hitherto 
unknown country. " The Primitive Church may 
be considered as one great missionary institution : 

B 
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and as the first Christians must have been 
acquainted with the religious harbarisms of the 
British Druids, they heing well known through- 
out every part of the Roman empire, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the very speediest 
assistance would be sent them." Thus, though 
it seems not probable that the gospel was intro- 
duced into Britain so early as some have thought 
— via;., towards the latter end of Tiberius Cesar's 
reign» that is, about thirty-seven years after 
Christ's nativity, — ^yet we may helieve that Christi- 
anity was preached in this country at an earlier 
period than has been assigned hy Bede, viz., 
A. D. 156 : * that, also, there was a Christian 
Church founded here during the Apostles* days. 
If the testimony of early and creditable writers 
may he relied on, we think it will appear that 
such was the case. (We shall not notice here the 
traditions respecting Joseph of Arimathea coming 
over to Britain to preach the gospel, nor any othet 
of the monkish legends which have been invented 
to serve a particular purpose. They who may 
wish to know more concerning these, will find the 
subject treated at large in the first chapter of 
Stillingfleet's Antiquities of the British Church.) 
Britain was early blessed with the light of the 
Christian religion, and, before the conclusion of 
the second century, had generally embraced the 
gospel. OUdaa, the most ancient British historian, 
who flourished about a. i>. 646, assigns as the date 

* NttuUus anlgnt at the date, a. ». 107. 
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of its introduction the period intervening between 
the years 51 and 61. 

We have the testimony of very ancient writers 
in support of the early introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. Ireneus, a Father of the second 
century, in his work against the heretics, states* 
that our most holy religion was propagated to the 
remotest bounds of the earth by the apostles and 
their disciples. In another portion of the same 
work, he mentions the Celts as being enlightened 
by the gospel. A Celtic race at that time inhabited 
Britain. TertuUian, who lived towards the close 
of the second, and the beginning of the third 
century, in his treatise against the Jews, observes, 
that d^tricts of Britain, inaccessible to the arms 
of Borne, were subdued by Christ.* There were 
portions of Britain never conquered by Eome. 
The Eoman province in Britain was reduced to a 
state of civilization by its conquerors : in it the 
faith of Christ must have obtained considerable 
sway, before it could have spread to the remoter 
and more barbarous regions of the island. ** Ter- 
tuUian's authority, therefore, establishes abun- 
dantly, that when the second century closed, 
Christianity was far from novel to the tribes of 
Britain.*' St. Paul, in Colossians, declares that 
the gospel had come to them, as it had *' m aU 
ths world" — w wafrl ru koo-jxu^ en panti to kosmo, 
that is, OrhU veteribus nota, — the ^hole world thei^ 
known ; but Britain constituted a part of the then 

* Krittanomm inaccesu RomaniB loca, Christo rero Muhdita. 
t Colofi. i. 6L 
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known world.* Thus, though the Apostle did not 
particularise Britain, jet we may infer that the 
gospel had found its way thither. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, who lived in the 
early part of the fourth century, observing the 
vast progress of Christianity in the world, speaks 
of the gospel having been carried by the apostles 
or their successors, not only to Borne, but into 
Persia, Armenia, Parthia, Scythia, India, Britain^ 
He further adds, that some of the apostles passed 
over the ocean to those countries which are called 
the British Islands. 

Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constantinople, in the 
fourth century, mentions the success of the gospel 
preached by fishermen and tentmakers, and names 
among its converts, Goths, Scythians, Thracians, 
Sarmatians, Indians, Britons.l He also makes 
mention cf churches having been planted among 
the Britons.§ 

Amobius, a writer of the fifth century, testifies 
to the early introduction of the gospel into Britain. 
He says, that God, for ages, was known only in 
Judea ; but now His word has run swiftly from 
the eastern parts to the western — from the Indies 
to Britain.ll 

We have here a regular chain of evidence in 
support of the early introduction of Christianity 
into Britain by the apostles or their disciples. 
From the above statements, we may fix its intro- 



* Britain was first visited by the Romans in the year 55, b. c 

t Demonstrat Evangel, lib. iii. % Horn. 8. 

S Contra Jud. et Gentil. II In Psalm 147. 
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duction to Apostolic times : and we are further of 
opinion, that, of all the apostles, we may assign to 
St. Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, the 
honour of having founded the British Church. 

We shall lay before the reader the historic 
evidence in favour of our opinion, viz. — that 
St. Paul both brought the glad tidings of salvation 
to Britain, and also founded the British Church. 
That eminent servant of God — that Prince of 
Missionaries — ^was the apostle to the Gentiles. 
He would, therefore, feel himself bound to ** preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ;" according to his own words : "Necessity 
is laid upon me ; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach 
not the gospel." * If, therefore, he fulfilled his 
intention of going into Spain, which he speaks of 
in his epistle to the Eomans ; f and which Cave, 
in his life of our apostle, on the authority of 
Theodoret and others, asserts that he did; is it 
improbable that he should go from thence into 
Britain ? But we are not left to conjecture. The 
author of this apostle's life, states, on Theodoret's 
authority, that Paul went to other nations, and 
brought the gospel into the isles of the sea; by 
which he, Theodoret, undoubtedly means Britain; 
and therefore elsewhere reckons the Gauls and 
Britons among the nations which the apostles, and 
particularly the Tentmaker, persuaded to embrace 
the law of ChristJ Theodoret writes thus: 
'*Our fishermen, and publicans, and tentmaker, 

* 1 Cor. Ix. 16. t Rom. xr. 21. 

X Care's Life of St. Paul. c. 8. 
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have persuaded all men to embrace the laws of 
the gospel ; not only the Bomans, and others sub- 
ject to their empire, but Scythians, and Sarma- 
tians, and Indians, and Ethiopians, and Persians, 
and Britons, and Germans."* By the Tentmaker, 
St. Paul is evidently meant, for that was his traded 
(according to ancient Jewish cust(tbi,) as we find 
in the Acts of the Apostles.f 

In the first century, Clemens Romanus, Bishop 
of Home, the same whom it is supposed St. Paid 
styles his "fellow-labourer;** and of whom ho 
says, " his name is written in the book of life ; ** J 
he writes, that '' Paul preached both in the east 
and in the west, leaving behind him the glorious 
report of his Mth; and so, having taught the 
whole world righteousness, and for that end 
travelled even to the utmost bounds of the west, he 
at length suffered martyrdom." § In these words 
of Clement there appears a force, perhaps not dulj 
appreciated. We evidently perceive here a writer 
expressing himself as one who was fully aware of 
the fact he was stating ; not resting satisfied with 
observing, that " Paul preached both in the east 
and in the west,** he rises in the strength of his 
statement, and renders his testimony more com- 
plete, by adding, that, " having taught the whole 
world righteousness, he,** Paul, ** travelled even to 
the utmost bounds of the west" Truly, this testi- 
mony, being incidental, is most conclusive. It is 
almost unnecessary to add, that ** the utmost 

* Serin 8. t Acts xyili. S. 

/ Pbil. ir. 3. i Clem«M* i\^fX. vL Godnth. 
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l>ound8 of the west " include the British islands. 
In fajot, St. Paul could not have gone to the 
farthest ** bounds of the west" without visiting 
Britain. Nor is this expression of Clement, 
(** the utmost bounds of the west,**) to be considered 
as a *' rhetorical*^ or '* figurative expression," as a 
late writer terms it ; * it was the ordinary appel- 
lation of Britain, Plutarch, in his life of Cesar, 
calls the sea lying between Gaul (France) and 
Britain, the Western Ocean. His words are : 
''His (Cesar's) expedition into Britain gave the 
tiiost signal testimony of his courage ; for he was 
the first who brought a navy into the Western 
Ocean.** And Eusebius, in his life of the Emperor 
Constantine, calls the same ocean at one time, 
"the British Ocean,*- and at another, "the 
Western Ocean : " he also joins the Western parts 
and the British Ocean together. '' Theodoret 
reckons up the inhabitants of Spain, of Britain, 
and Gaul (who, saith he, lie between the other 
two) as those who dwell in the bounds of the west ; 
and among these the Britons must be in the 
utmostbounds,hec&\isethe Gauls lie in the midst. "f 
The Eoman historian notices the connexion exist- 
ing between the British isles, Spain, and Gaul, 
and shews the facility of intercourse between the 
respective countries in his time, viz., the first 
centuiy, by which means the difficulties respecting 
the journey of St. Paul into Britain are materially 
lessened.^ 

• See Dr. Hale*s Essays on Origin, Ac, of tlie ftTUvAi CiXaa^^a.. 
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That the term west was commonly applied to 
Britain, further appears from the letter of Laur- 
entius, successor to Augustine in the See of 
Canterbury. He thus writes : "To our most 
dear brothers, the lords bishops or abbots^ through* 
out all Scotland, Laurentius, Mellitus, and Justus, 
servants of the servants of God ; when the apos- 
tolic see, according to the universal custom which 
it has followed elsewhere, sent us to these western 
parts to preach to pagan nations, we came into 
this island, which is called Britain, without 
possessing any previous knowledge of its inhabi- 
tants."* 

Jerome, a writer of the fourth century, confirm^ 
the statement of Eusebius, who also wrote in th9 
same century. We have already mentioned the 
words of Eusebius, but shall set them down here 
again with those of Jerome. Eusebius states that 
some of the apostles passed over the ocean to those 
countries, which are called the British islands ; 
Jerome writes, that Paul, after being liberated 
from his imprisonment at Rome, preached the 
gospel in the western parts of the world, f And 
that he included Britain in the western parts is 
evident from the following passage in his letter to 
Marcella : " The Britons, who live apart from our 
world, if they go in pilgrimage, will leave the 
western parts, and seek Jerusalem." 

In the sixth century, we have the testimony of 
Yenantius Fortunatus, who states, that St. Paul 
crossed the ocean to that land which the Briton 

* B«de. lib. ii. c. 4. t I>« Script. Eccles. 
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possesses.* In the seyenth century, Sophronius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, makes express mention of 
St. Paul having preached the gospel in Biritain.\ 
The statements of the early writers which have 
been brought forward, are strong hutorie evidence 
calculated to prove two assertions: first, that 
Britain owes the introduction of Christianity 
among her tribes to apostolic times. Secondly, 
that the Apostle, who had the honour of preaching 
the gospel in Britain, was the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, St. Paul. And even the Anglo-ScLxon 
homilies, which might be supposed rather to sup- 
port the claims made for St. Peter to this high 
and honourable office, appear from their language 
to attribute the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain to St. Paul. They not only give him the 
episcopal title of " The Lord St. Paul,** and, 
" Our Lord Saint Paul ;" but they 6idd this also : 
** St. Paul, who is the highest teacher we have in 
holy Church."! It should seem, by these titles 
given to St. Paul, that the Anglo Saxon Church, 
though founded through the instrumentality of a 
Pope, Gregory the Great, had not then learned to 
believe that Rome had derived her Church from 
St. Peter, or, as a consequence thereof, was in- 
vested with universal supremacy. How unfounded, 
then, are the claims of the Church of Home, when 
she demands to be the Mother and Mistress of aU 
Churches. We owe her no allegiance, therefore 
will we pay her no homage. It is true, that she 

♦ De vita Martini, lib. iil. t Vide Uw«. ^xvcaax^ 

t In j3erm. Beat. Vvrg. 
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ruled dominant in this realm of England for cen- 
turies, but she was an usurper. She was th^ 
incrustation that defiled the fair face of the ancient 
British Church ; so that for ages nothing could 
be seen but that foul crust ; but who will venture 
to assert that that " thick clay" was the Building 
itself— the Building erected by St. Paul ? Thanlm 
be to God ! The base incrustation has been care- 
fully removed : the apostolic temple stands forth 
again, beautiful in its Scriptural simplicity* a 
blessing and consolation to thousands! 

'* Pray for the peace of Jerusalem : they shall 
prosper that love thee. Peace be 'within thy 
U, and prosperity within thy palaces. For my 
brethren and companions* sakes, I will now say, 
Peace be within thee. Because of the house of 
the Lord our God I will seek thy good."* 

But to return. There is notlung improbable 
in the opinion, that St. Paul visited Britain, 
preached the gospel, and founded the British 
Church. Cave, in his life of that apostle, thus 
writes : " For five and thirty years after his con- 
version, he seldom stayed long in one place ; from 
Jerusalem, through Arabia, Asia, Greece, round 
about to Illyricum, to Home, and even to the utmost 
bounds of the western world, fully preaching the 
gospel of Christ; "running," says St. Jerome, 
'' from ocean to ocean, like the sun in the heavens, 
of which it is said, his going forth is from the end 
of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it ; 
sooner wanting ground to tread on, than a desire 

* PiftLmczxU. 
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to propagate the fiGiith of Christ." Nicephorud 
compares him to " a bird in the air, that in a few 
years flew round the world." Isidore, the Felusiot, 
compares him to '* a winged husbandman, that 
flew from place to place to cultivate the world with 
' the most excellent rules and institutions of life." 
And while the other apostles did, as it were, 
choose this or that particular province, as the 
main sphere of their ministry, St. Paul overran the 
whole world to its utmost bounds and comers, 
planting all places where he came with the Divine 
doctrines of the gospel."* 

We shall consider the circumstances that tend 
to strengthen the probability of the opinion — ^that 
St. Paul was the founder of the British Church. 
The words of that apostle to the Bomans, declaring 
that he was '* the minister of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles : " similar language to the Ephesians : '* Unto 
me, who am less than the least of all saints, is 
this grace given, that I should' preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. " Such 
language as this, might lead us to suppose that 
the Apostle would extend his labours to every part 
of the then known world, in which the Gentiles, 
who were his special charge, were found to exist. 

Zeal appears to have formed a prominent feature 
in the character of St. Paul; and when, at his 
cenversion, that zeal was directed into a right 
channel, and he was made " a chosen vessel unto 
God, to bear his name before the Gentiles, it ran 
with a swift current, carrying him out «i%«ixi^v ^ 

• Life of St. P»iil. c. 8.-See Note*, 0?r.> 
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opposition to ruin the kingdom and the powers of 
darkness, to beat down idolatry, and to plant the 
world with right apprehensions of God, and the 
true notions of religion." This holy ardour would 
make him most diligent, active, and industrious, 
in the execution of his high and important office, 
so that he would be ** instant in season and out of 
season," labouring to proclaim to the Gentiles the 
gospel of God. Is it improbable, then, that Paul, 
in ihe course of his travels, should have come into 
Britain^ and preached '' the unsearchable riches 
of Christ among the Gentiles" there ? For Britain 
must have been well known then. " It had been 
the scene of many warlike actions : the occasion 
of emperors* additional titles and triumphs : the 
residence of Homan Lieutenants and legions : the 
place of many Eoman colonies, cities, and ways r 
so that the British islands were very well known 
all over the Eoman empire." 

By the success of the Eoman arms throughout 
the world, singular facility was afforded for travel- 
ling from one country to another; so that it 
should seem as though the Most High had 
prospered the carnal weapons of the Eomans, in 
order that the soldiers of Christ might the more 
successfully afterwards bear their spiritual weapons 
against idolatry ; and, overthrowing heathenism, 
plant true religion throughout the whole world. 
A late writer, not very favourable to Christianity, 
has the following remark : " The public highways, 
which had been constructed for the use of the 
legiona, opened an easy ]^sage ioi 1\\!& Chnatiau 
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missionaries from Damascus to Corinth, and from 
Italy to the extremity of Spain or Britain."* The 
activity of St. Paul's disposition might warrant us 
in concluding, that he would take the fullest ad- 
vantage afforded by the great facility of these 
' public highways ; ' so that, in his frequent and 
various joumies, he would not be likely to neglect 
visiting so important a colony of Home as Britain. 
The Apostle did not want encouragement to 
come into Britain. The vehement desire of his 
mind to make known the exceeding riches of 
divine grace, and the presence of the Lord with 
him,f wovM be encouragement to him. But the 
great number of people tiiat were in Britain : the 
settlements made by the Eomans: the many 
colonies formed, not merely military, but also 
civil and mercantile, afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity to Paul to execute his high commission. 
But further: during the reign of the emperor 
Claudius, Ostorius, his General in Britain, having 
overcome Caractacus, a prince of North Wales, in 
battle, he became prisoner, and was sent to Rome, 
with his brothers, wife, and daughter. Bran, the 
father of Caractacus, with other members of his 
&mily, remained at Rome as hostages for his son ;l 
and this British chief, having continued there 
seven years, returned into Britain.§ During his 
residence in Rome, he embraced the Christian 
faith, and returning to his native country, became 
pii instrument in introducing the gospel among 

* Gibbon*8 Decline and Fall, &c. vol. \i. v. %Xil. 
, f Acta, xrm. 10. , tA. D.51. %iu\>.^V 

O 
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his countrymen. This event is thus descrihed in 
an ancient British document : " Bran, the son of 
Llyr Llediarth, first brought the knowledge of the 
Christian faith to the nation of the Cjmbri from 
Home, where he had been seven years as a hostage 
for his son Caradog, (Caractacus), whom the 
Romans had made captive, after he had been 
betrayed in an ambush laid for him by Areg- 
wedd Foeddawg."* (Cartismandua, Queen of the 
Brigantes.) St. Paul was conveyed prisoner to 
Rome, A. D. 56, and remained there two years. 
During his imprisonment he occupied himself in 
'* preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him."+ 

The British hostages and the apostle were set 
at liberty at the same time, a. d. 58. We have 
here a remarkable coincidence presented between 
the detention of Bran, the British hostage, and 
the residence of the Apostle in Rome as prisoner, 
who, it is not improbable, was made the instrument 
of Bran's conversion to the Christian faith. This* 
event would form strong encouragement to 
St. Paul, on his release from imprisonment, to 
visit Britain in order to confirm the royal converts 
in the fEuth of the gospel. *^ It is a remaikable- 
and very interesting fact, that the detention of tha 
British hostages should have been coincident with 
St. Paul's residence there — ^Rome — as a prisoner ; 
and it was a not less favourable coincidence, that 
they should be released from confinement in the 

* MfyrjrrUa Arcbosologjr. Triad^W. \ Acta^ xxx\iL SI. 
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same year in which St. Paul was set at liberty. 
Nothing could be more convenient for St. Paul's 
mission to the Gentiles, than the opportunity 
which their return must have afforded him of in- 
troducing the gospel into Britain; and nothing 
more probable, than that he should readily em- 
brace such an opportunity."* 

There was another circumstance calculated to 
afford encouragement to the Apostle to under- 
take a journey into Britain. This was, the resi- 
dence, at that period, of two illustrious ladies in 
Home, both natives of Britain, Pomponia Grecina 
and Claudia Eufina. Claudia is supposed to have 
been the same that is spoken of by St. Paul, and 
to have been the wife of Rufus Pudens.f She has 
been considered by some to have been a member 
of the family of Bran. The former, Pomponia, was 
the wife of Aulus Plautius, Lieutenant of Clau- 
dius, and first Roman governor in Britain. It is 
not an improbable circumstance that Pomponia was 
a convert of St. Paul : that she was a Christian, 
the relation of Tacitus, with respect to her, abun* 
dantly proves. He writes thus: "Pomponia 
Grecina, a lady of signal quality, arraigned of 
having embraced an extraneous — foreign — super- 
stition, was preferred to the inquisition of her hus- 
band : for she was married to Plautius, the same 
who, upon his return from Britain, entered the 
city — Rome — in the pomp of ovation. Plautius 
assembled all her kindred, and, in observance of 
primitive institution, having, in their presence^ 
* HiMhop of St. Dmrid'B Tracti. p. 181. \ ^'tVia.'w ."iX. 
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taken cognizance of the behaviour and reputation' 
of his "Wife, adjudged her innocent. To a great 
age this lady Uved, and under incessant sorrow ; 
for, ever after the untimely fate of Julia, (the 
daughter of Drusus), procured by the perfidious 
snares of Messalina, she wore, for the space of forty 
years, no habit but that of mourning, entertained 
no sentiments but those of grief, a temper which, 
during the reign of Claudius, escaped with im- 
punity, and redounded thereafter to her glory.*'* 
The " New Superstition'' was an ordinary term of 
reproach for the Christian religion. The Roman 
historians, Tacitus, Pliny, and others, commonly 
styled Christianity the ** pestilent superstition,'' and. 
the ** wicked superstition ;" and Porphyry, a viru- 
lent opponent of Christianity, calls it a ** barbarous 
religion," or, ** barbarous impudence. "f 

On the supposition, at the least, that these noble 
females were Christians^ and that Pomponia was a 
convert of St. Paul, we may feel warranted in be- 
lieving that they would unite in persuading that 
Apostle to undertake a journey into Britain. ** The 
former, who so fer interested herself in the literary 
improvement of her countiymen as to send to 
Britain the works of Roman writers, would not be 
less solicitous, after her conversion to Christianity, 
in promoting amongst them the knowledge of the 
gospel." J We may safely presume, we imagine, 
to assert, that from these illustrious ladies St. Paul 

« Annal. lib, xiii. 

t EusebiuA, £. H. lilK ri. c. 19. See also, Bingham. Ecclet. 
Antlq. vol. 1. 
/ BJgbop of St PAvid's IVacts, p. IZ% 
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would receive full encouragement to visit Britain, 
and labour in the gospel there. When we join 
together the statements made bj the various 
writers we have brought forward, and the proba- 
bilities we have mentioned, we think we have 
abundant evidence for our assertion, viz. ; — That 
St. Paul preached the gospel in Britain, and that 
he was the Founder of the British Church. We 
may add here the following remark of a late pre* 
late : ** Considering, then, the authority of the 
firzt witness* to St. Paul's western travels, and the 
means of authentic information which the other 
Fathers possessed, we may finally conclude the 
testimony respecting St. Paul's preaching in the 
utmost bounds of the West, that is, in Britain, is 

indisputable."t 

It was the practice of the Apostles,^ and the 
universal regulation of primitive Christianity, to 
ordain a bishop for every church. Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, ** the disciple and familiar 
friend of the Apostles," in the first century, 
writing ** to the holy church, which is at Trail es, 
in Asia,'' refers to this practice in the following 
words : — " He that is within the altar is pure ; 
but he that is without, that is, that does anything 
without the bishop, and presbyters, and deacons, 
is not pure in his conscience," § In conformity 
with this universal practice, St. Paul proceeded to 
arrange the government of the British Church, 

* Clemens Romanas, In Epist. ad Corinth, 
t Bishop of St. David's Tracts, p. 68. 
X See St. Paul to Titus, i. 5. 
i Wake'8 Geniiln^ Epistles. 
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giving it an episcopal form, as appears from a pacp 
sage cited from the Greek Menology by Arch- 
bishop Usher. This document states that Axis- 
tobulus, whose household St. Paul salutes in his 
epistle to the Bomans, was one of the sevenlj 
disciples ; that he followed St. Paul in his joumies, 
and that by him he was ordained Bishop for Bri- 
tain ; and that, having previously endured much 
persecution from the uncivilized barbarians there, 
he finally succeeded in establishing churches 
among them, to which he ordained priests and 
deacons, and shortly after closed his earthly 
career.*'* 

Erom what has now been brought forward, we 
conceive we are justified in saying, that a Christian 
Church has existed in Britain since the Apostles' 
days ; that its government was arranged by St. 
Paul; that by him the three orders of Bishop, 
Priest, and Deacon, were settled ; and that, con 
sequently, Britain is not indebted to the Church of 
Borne for the introduction of Christianity into her 
land. Since, then, it appears that the British 
Church was founded by ^e great Apostle to the 
Gentiles, and was fully established by his exer- 
tions ; for, *'by the appointment of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, the form of church government was 
complete^ and the British Church, therefore, in a 
spiritual sense, was fully established ;" she must 
have been independent of any foreign jurisdiction. 
Indeed, she may claim precedence of the Church of 
RomCf inasmuch as she was fully established be 

* Usser. Primord , c. I. 
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lore tliat Church ; for Linus, according to Euse- 
bius, was appointed the first Bishop of Rome ;* 
and, according to Archbishop Usher, was ordained 
to that solemn office by St. Paul ;\ or conjointly, 
as Ireneus states, by Peter and Paul. But this 
appointment was not made until the year in which 
these venerable servants of God suffered martyr- 
dom; consequently, it must have been after St. 
Paul's return from Britain, 

But, supposing it should be granted that St. 
Paul did not, in person, preach the gospel in 
Britain, &c., the concession would be of no avail 
to those who seek to confer on the Church of Home 
the honour of having ^rst introduced Christianity 
into this island. For, when did that Church gain 
a footing in Britain ? Not until the sixth century, 
A. D. 597. Now, it appears from statements above 
made, that the gospel was introduced into Britain 
in the time of the Apostles ; that the Church was 
established in Britain prior to the settlement of 
the Church at Rome. It seems also, that Rome is 
more indebted to Britain than Britain is to Rome ; 
for, if Linus,! as it ^^ been conjectured with great 
probability, was a Briton,^ then Rome is indebted 
for her first bishop to Britain, whereas Britain 
owes her religion immediately to an Apostle. 

But the Romanists affirm that St, Peter preached 
the gospel in Britain We may take it for 

♦ Primord., c i. t Eccle8. Hist. lib. iii., c. iL 

' X Linus is supposed to be CyUin, the son of Caradog, (Caractacus), 
i^tered, perhaps, to JAnus^ to suit the Latin pronunciation or lan<> 
fuage. 

5 Vaser. Primord , c. i. 
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granted, that the Apostles were engaged in tber 
fulfilment of their respective commissions. In 
the epistle to the Otdatians, we learn that the 
'* gospel of the uncircumcision was committed" to 
St. Paul, ** as the gospel of the circumcision was 
unto Peter ;" since, then, Peter was the Apostle 
*' of the circumcision," he was to preach to the 
Jews, as St. Paul was to proclaim to the Gen- 
tiles " the unsearchable riches of Christ." Now, 
we find from Eusebius that ** Peter preached 
through Pontus, Galatia, Oappadocia, and Asia, to 
the Jews that were scattered abroad."* It is 
strange that Clement, of Rome, in his epistle to 
the Corinthians, though he mentions Peter and 
Paul together, should take no notice whatsoever of 
Peter having preached in the western parts, as he 
does so distinctly of St. Paul. We can only ac- 
count for this in one way, viz., that St. Peter 
never did preach in those parts. Had he done so, 
it is impossible that Clement could have been 
ignorant of the event. The author of the An* 
tiquities of the British Church observes, that 
" Epiphanius, even where he saith that St. Peter 
and St. Paul did both constitute bishops at Eome» 
upon their going thence to preach the Gospel in 
other places," yet he adds, that " St. Paul went 
towards Spain, but St. Peter frequently visited 
Pontus and Bythinia, which was very agreeable to 
the design of his commission, there being so great 
a number of Jews in those parts. And Pontus 
and Bythinia seem to have been reserved as the 

* Ecclea, HiBt. lib. iU. c. i. See «lao^ 1 PttAi. 1. 1. 
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peculiar proyince of St. Peter ; for when St. Paul 
attempted to go into Bythinia, he was forbidden 
by the Spirit, which then commanded him to come 
into Europe. And so he made for Macedonia."* 

Cardinal Baronius grants that St. Peter spent 
the greater part of his time in the eastern parts ; 
but about A. D. 68, he finds him employed in the 
West, and particularly among the Britons.f But 
what ancient authority, according to his own rule, 
does he produce for it? He names none but 
Metaphrastes ; and yet, as it &lls out unfortu- 
nately, when the same Metaphrastes* authority is 
produced for St. Paul's preaching in the western 
parts, he is apparently slighted by him, and for 
the very same reason which holds against the for- 
mer testimony, viz., for quoting Uiings out of 
Eusebius, which are not to be found in him. And 
elsewhere he says, he is of no authority in these 
matters.! 

Bishop Burgess observes : ** In proof of St. 
Paul's travels to the west and Britain, we have a 
continued series of testimonies from the fint cen- 
tiury to the sistth ; but we hear nothing of St. 
Peter's western labours (except from Popes In- 
i^ocent and Gelasius, who claimed the primacy), 
till four centuries after the latest testimonies for 
St. Paul. . . . The tenth century was an 
age of forgery and interpolation, and of such igno- 
rance and devotion to the Roman apostolic chair, 
that we cannot bo surprised that, in any narrative 

. • Stillingfleet, c. i. t AimaL £^V\Am. \^^^ 

ISeeStilUngaeet. 
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of that day, the merits of St. Paul should be trans- 
ferred to St. Peter."* 

From the above statements we think the impro- 
bability of St. Peter having preached the gospel in 
Britain will appear very evident. The tradition 
in favour of his having done so is of very late 
date — the tenth century. And the credibility to 
be attached to Metaphrastes, as an authority, 
deservedly small ; for, according t6 Mosheim : 
'* He did not content himself with digesting, 
polishing, and embellishing the saintly chronicle*' 
— i e.j " The Lives of the Saints," — " but went 
so far as to augment it with a multitude of trifling 
fables, drawn from the fecundity of his own 
imagination." From the authorities brought for- 
ward in the foregoing pages, and also, from the ob- 
servations offered on the assertion of the Romanists 
respecting St. Peter having visited Britain, we 
presume the probability is strongly in support of 
our proposition, viz., that the Christian Church in 
Britain was founded by St Paul, and not by St 
Feter.\ 

NOTES. 

• Tracts. 

t L " Upon the whole, therefore," observes Mr. Soames, " a natiye 
of onr island may fiairly consider the great Apostle of the Gentiles as 
not improbably the founder of his national church." — Attglo-Sax-on 
Chr. p. 22. 

IL " It is probable that Britain did not long ei^oy the light of the 
gospel, nntU it found its way across the channel into Ireland; as, 
notwithstanding all the Irish traditions to the contrary, it is evidcnflT 
fh>m this source, that Ireland first received instruction in the faith 
of the Redeemer. It is said, upon good authority, that when St. ' 
Patrick arrived in Ireland he found in it several laborious Christian 
preachers, by whose means Christianity had made a cmisiderable pro- 
S^^eat amonggt its Jnhabitantft. Ftoia wheace \\io«« c;bx\!A&asv tnift- 
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Nonaries euie is not satisfactorily aecoimted for, exeept trcm thia 
consideration, — ^tiiat Ireland was a place of constant rendezvous for 
the Britons in tiieir wars with the Romans and others. The Irish on 
tiiese occasions receiyed them as brethren, entertained them with the 
greatest hospitality, and even assigned them lands for their support, 
which lands were to be exempt fh>m all taxes and public contribu- 
tions. It is, therefore, most reasonable to suppose, that, when Chris- 
tianity found its way so early into Britain, through the instrumen- 
tality of those emigrants its principles were first idimted in Ireland." 
— />. FaUoim'M Chr. of England. 

in. There is a probability, almost amounting to certainty, of St 
Paul having preached in Ireland. — " I would urge here the great force 
of the word utmost, which is that which is used by all the writers who 
have mentioned the extreme extent of the visits of St. Paul to the 
west Let us, then, take up the map and say, to what part of the 
then known wofld does this peculiarly strong and often-repeated 
epithet apply, if not to Ireland? Ireland was known to the Romans 
by the report of others; for Caesar speaks of its dimensions. Agfdn, 
St Paul preached the gospel **in the lalantW (plural) "that lie in 
the ocean ;" and yet more particularly, "In the British Isles,*' a name 
applied by Csesar and others jointly to Great Britain and Ireland. 
And, indeed, when the love of Christ had constrained him to make a 
voyage so long and so dangerous, as that to Britain certainly was in 
those days of imperfect navigation, his ardour must have cooled. by 
the influence of a northern atmosphere, if he neglected to cross the 
narrow strait of St George's Channel, which, in one place, is but 
eighteen miles in breadth. It is a remarkable circumstance, to be 
XMurUcularly noted in this case, that any improbability arising from 
the distance of Ireland fh>m the Holy Land not only vanishes as ap- 
plied to St Paul, but operates with full force the other way ; because, 
as his commission was to preach salvation **/ar hence" * that is, far 
from the Holy Land, and "unto the ends of the earth," the more 
distant his journey was, and the more it was stretched into the ends 
of the known world, so much the more strictly he obeyed the com- 
mand. It is, therefore, far more probable that he preached the gospel 
in Ireland, the utmost bounds of the west as it was then known, — 
the * Ultima Thule,* perhaps, of the Romans, and certainly one of 
the 'ends' of the ancient world, than in any place nearer to Pales- 
tine, and concerning which we have no authentic account of its 
having been the scene of his ministry." — Irish Tractft, p. 22. 

IV. "There is one other consideration here remains to be advanced 
in favour of the position we have here endeavoured to maintain," (viz., 
that Britain is indebted for its Christianity to the great Apostie of 
the Gentiles,) " which cannot fail to operate with considerable weight 
upon every reflecting mind. It is this. All the primitive fathers of 
tiie Eastern Church deny that St Paul ever returned to the East after 
his first release fh>m Rome. They all concur in stating that there is 
not the Irast trace or remains of his labours in that part of Christen- 
dom, tifter this period; and this statement of the eastern fathers 

« Aets,xxii.2l. 
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is confirmed by the inspired declaration of the Apostie himself; who 
says, when taking leave of the elders of the Church at Ephesus, ' t 
know that ye aU among whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of 
God shall see my face no more.' He does not merely give utterance 
to some presentiment of his mind in these words, hut he seems to 
speak under the immediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The ques- 
tion then is, where did St. Paul spend the last remaining years of 
his invaluable and faithful life? Where did he labour after his de- 
parture from Rome, in 58, till his martyrdom, in 68? The fathers of 
the Eastern church say that he spent the last ten years in the toesttrn 
partfy which include Spain, Gaul, and Britain.*' — jRev. Jame$ Bards- 
ley's Lectures on the Introduction of Christianity into Britain in 
Apostolic Times. 



CTHAPTER II. 

LudnB, the firsfc British Idng, conyerted to Christianity— Statements 
relatiTe to that Chief— The Gospel not introdnced into Britain 
through his instrumentality— The Pope's letter to Lucius — ^Inde- 
psndence of the British Church, and the supremacy of the king 
declared \jj that letter— Lucius a "nurshig Father" to the Church 
— ^His death — Further account of the British Church— Diodesian 
persecution — St. Alban— Constantius Chlorus— Peace restored to 
the Church by Constantlne the Great. 



** The isles shall wait for his law." Isa. xlii. 4. 



Having, in the former chapter, shown the early 
establishment of a Christian Church in Britain ; 
and having adduced the historical testimony of 
the Fathers in support of its formation in the 
apostolic age ; having, also, on the same testi- 
mony, endeavoured to prove the probability of St. 
Paul being the planter of the Church in Britain, 
we will next proceed to show that, as the British 
Church was truly apostolical in her foundation, so 
likewise she was independent of all foreign juris 
diction, and that she continued so for centuries, 
tmtil finally overlaid (up to the glorious era of the 
Heformation) by the usurping power of the ambi- 
tious See of Rome. 

We can scarcely expect that a nation so bar- 
barous as the Britons — a people so devoted to their 
Druidic superstitions — and, also, so oppressed by 
the Romans, could soon be cotvswV.^^ Xa ^3>ar>ar 
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tianity. The religion of t}ie Britons was unfa- 
vourable to the reception of the Christian faith ; 
and the struggles between that people and their 
fierce, invaders, naturally rousing the worst pas- 
sions which exist in their full force among savage 
tribes, tended to check the progress of the gospel 
in Britain. The Christian religion, therefore^ 
from the nature of things, must have met with 
many trials and obstructions, consequently, also, 
must have made but slow advances, and, during 
the first century, its growth must have been 
almost imperceptible. About the middle of the 
second century, however, the gospel began to have 
free course, and spread through the land. An 
event highly favourable to the progress of Chris- 
tianity occurred at that time ; this was the con* 
version of the first British king to the Chris- 
tian faith. This circumstance is thus stated by 
the venerable Bede : — " In the year of our Lord's 
incarnation, 156, Marcus Antoninus Yerus, th9 
fourteenth from Augustus, was made emperor, to- 
gether with his brother, Aurelius Commodus. In 
their time, whilst Eleutherius, a holy man, pre- 
sided over the Roman Church, Lucius, king of the 
Britons, sent a letter to him, entreating that by 
his command he might be made a Christian. He 
soon obtained the object of his pious request, and 
the Britons preserved the faith, which they had 
received, uncorrupted and entire, in peace and 
tranquillity, until the time of the emperor Dio- 
clesian."* 

• £cclM.HUt,Ub.l^«.4. 
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This Statement having been adduced as evidence 
in favour of Eomish claims to supremacy over 
England's Church ; and, as it has afforded Boman- 
ists a pretext for asserting that Britain owes her 
religion to the Church of Home, we shall offer a 
few observations on Bede's account of this king's 
conversion, before we proceed to state what he is 
reported to have done for the furtherance of 
Christianity. 

It is not improbable that Bede and others, 
holding the same opinions and professing the same 
principles, in the warmth, perhaps bigotry of 
their zeal for papal supremacy, framed the above 
statements in the best manner they could, to cor- 
respond with the bias of their peculiar inclina- 
tions. We do not deny the existence of such a 
king as Lucius ; but we think that if this account 
be not perverted, it is, at least, contradictory. 
Archbishop Usher observes : ' " It cannot be 
denied that a great difference is to be found among 
writers respecting the period of Lucius' conver- 
sion." The learned prelate then enumerates 
twenty-five different statements regarding the year 
in which this great event took place.* It has 
been attributed to various Popes — Evaristus, a. d. 
100 ;f Alexander I., a. d. 109 ; Eleutherius, a. d. 
J 56.J Bede desires to attribute the introduction 
of Christianity into Britain to the instrumentality 
of the then Pope : but how are we to reconcile 

* Vide VtimoTd. 

t Vide Vt. Hales' Essays on the Origin of the BtVUdi Ctafftia.. 

t Nesnittf a$itigna the date ▲. d. 167 to E.ucbax\&t\» vt 'E.'s«s\%\xv&. 

D 2 
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this with the language of Gildas, who wrote two 
centuries before the venerable monk? This very 
early British historian dates the introduction of 
Christianity into the world to the latter end of 
the emperor Tiberius* reign, and assigns its arri- 
val in Britain to the period previous to the de- 
cisive victory over queen Boadicea and the Britons 
by Suetonius Paulinus, the Eoman general. Gildas 
thus writes : — " Meanwhile these islands, stiff 
with cold and frost, and in a distant region of the 
world, remote from the visible sun, received the 
beams of light, that is, the holy precepts of Christ, 
—who is the true Sun, and shows to the whole 
world his splendour, not only from the temporal 
firmament, but from the height of heaven, which 
surpasses everything temporal, — at the latter part, 
as we know, of the reign of Tiberius Csesar, by 
whom his religion was propagated without impedi- 
ment, and death threatened to those who inter- 
fered with its professors."* The historian does 
not say that Christianity was introduced into 
Britain during the reign of Tiberius ; but that, at 
that time, its *^ glorious light " was afforded gene- 
rally J " to the whole world ;" and then, afterwards, 
particularly y previously to the defeat of Boadicea, 
to the Island of Britain, A double shining of the 
gospel ** light ** may easily be understood from the 
above words : the one, denoted by the expression, 
" the whole world ;" the other, pointed out by the 
words, " These islands stiff with cold and frost." 
These two diffusions of "light" belong to two 

* QM. de. £zcid. Britann. Qilea' TranalAtion, § 8. 
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distinct periods of time : the former, the general 
diffusion at the latter end of the reign of Tiberius ; 
the second, expressed by the word ** meanwhile." 
The introduction of Christianity into Britain 
took place during the period intervening between 
the events Gildas has been alluding to : this in- 
terval is limited by two events. The first, the 
defeat of Oaractacus, a. d. 61; the second, the 
defeat of Boadicea, a.d. 61. This interval em- 
hrac^s a period of ten years : it also iu eludes the 
imprisonment of the British chief* at Rome ; St. 
Paul's incarceration there likewise ; the liberation 
of the British hostages ; their return to their na- 
tive land ; and also, the liberation of the Apostle. 
That interval, consequently, embraces the time in 
which the gospel was^rs^ introduced into Britain. 
The testimony of Gildas, therefore, goes far to fix 
the date of the gospeVs visiting Britain ; and as, 
in consequence of Boadicea's defeat, great distress 
ensued, by which the Britons were reduced to a 
miserahle state of famine, whHe, nevertheless, they 
Btill continued in arms against the Eomans ; so we 
may fully expect that it would have been quite an 
impracticabifity to have propagated the gospel in 
Britain during that period of national distress and 
disturhance ; consequently, the gospel must have 
been jfirat preached in Britain previously to the 
year 61, and, therefore, prior to the time of king 
Ijucius ; for, if we examine the period to which 
Gildas refers, it will he found entirely too early, 

* CaractaciM. 
D 3 
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even for the highest date which is assigned to that 
chiefs conversion. 

Fuller, treating on this suhject, observes : " He 
will be at a loss to order and dispose this stoiy 
aright, who listeneth with greatest attention to the 
trumpet of antiquity, sounding at the same time 
a march and retreat ; appointing Lucius to come 
into the world by his birth, when others design 
him by death to go out of the same." He then 
presents a view of their differences ; giving the 
names of the respective writers, with the date each 
one assigns to that king's conversion ; and then 
adds : " Here is more than a grand jury of writers," 
— twenty-six in all — " which neither agree in their 
verdicts with their foreman, nor one with another ; 
there being betwixt the first and the last, Paulus 
Jovius and John Harding, ninety years distance 
in their accounts." * 

The discrepancies which are found between the 
various writers on this subject, have led some to 
question the existence of such a king as Lucius. 
We see here the uncertainty, to say the least, which 
attaches to the allegation of the venerable Bede 
respecting that Chief. It is evident that he was not 
the first to introduce the gospel into Britain. If the 
Church of Home seek to build her claim to supre- 
macy over the British Church (or the Church of 
England) on the foundation laid by Bede and others 
who held the same opinions, she will build on the 
sand, leaving to the Protestant firm ground — the 
apostolic basis. If she desire to rest her claim on 

♦ Church Hist. li\). 1. cenl. Vi. 
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the story of Lucius' conversion, she must first 
proceed to clear away every uncertainty and im- 
probability from Bede's account, to which we may 
add that of Nennius : until she accomplish that, 
she is erecting nothing more substantial than 
an airy edifice. 

We do not deny the existence of such a king as 
Lucius ; nor, that he was a Christian. Archbishop 
Usher makes mention of two coins, one of silver, 
the other of gold, having engraved on them the 
image of a king, and, on the reverse, the figure of 
a cross, with the letters L. U. C, as far as they 
could be deciphered.* It is most probable that 
Lucius was a king under the Eoman power in 
Britain; but that he was king of Britain, as 
Bede and others assert, is contrary to fact and thQ 
custom of the Romans. It was their custom '' to 
permit, and also to appoint, petty kings in several 
countries, who, under them, were invested with 
regal power and dignity." ** The remoter nations, 
which had submitted to the yoke of this mighty 
empire, were ruled, either by Boman governors 
invested with temporary commissions, or by their 
ovm princes and laws, in subordination to the re- 
public, whose sovereignty was to be acknowledged, 
and from which the conquered kings that were 
continued in their kingdoms derived their bor- 
rowed majesty." Lucius may have been such a 
king as is here described. It would have betrayed 
a total deriliction of those arts and that policy, by 
which Rome obtained and also maintained her 

♦ Primord. p. 401 
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vast empire, had she appointed Lucius, a Briton, 
to the sovereignty of Britain. The Britons were 
continually revolting against the Romans, endea- 
vouring to free themselves from their yoke : it is 
improbable, then, that the Bomans should place 
the government of Britain in the hands of a Bri- 
tish chief, who, they might justly suspect, would 
naturally use his power and authority in behalf of 
his countrymen, and employ it in attempting to 
effect the expulsion of the Bomans from Britain. 
Lucius, therefore, if king in Britain, must have 
been subordinate to the Bomans. 

Nennius states that, ** In the year of our Lord» 
167, Lucius, king of Britain, with aU the British 
Chiefs, received baptism, in consequence of an 
embassy being sent by the Roman emperors and 
Pope Evaristus," (or Eucharistus.)* This writer 
not only disagrees in his date with Bede, and in 
attributing the conversion of Lucius to a different 
Pope, but also has fallen into a mistake in his as- 
sertion that Lucius was " King of Britain ;" for, if 
we consider the state of Britain at that time, we 
shall find that the improbability of Lucius being 
" King of Britain" is very strong. 

After Adrian had succeeded to the Roman em- 
pire, the northern Britons, on the departure of 
Agricola, his general, revolted, and recovered their 

* Hht Briton, p. 18, edit. Steyenson. In this edition, on the above 
itatement, this note is appended*— "Eucharisto ] Eyaristo, B. C. D. 
a. In P. the following note is added by the original scribe in the 
margin : — * Kentitor, qnia primus annus Evaristi fuit, ▲. n. 79. 
Primm r&ro annus Eleutherii, oaem deboit nominasse, fUlt, ▲.!>. 
JSJ.'" 
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ancient liberty. Adrian, arriving in Britain, caused 
a wall to be built in order to secure the Roman 
province against the incursions of the Caledonians, 
and settled the affairs of the province in quietness. 
Notwithstanding this, in the reign of Antoninus, 
his successor, the war broke out afresh. The 
northern Britons destroyed Adrian's rampart in 
several places, and began anew to ravage the Ro- 
man territories. In addition to this, l£e Brigan- 
tes, (a powerful people, who possessed Yorkshire, 
part of Durham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland), revolted. LoUius Urbicus, governor 
of that province, having reduced them to obedi- 
ence, deprived them of great part of their territory, 
subdued the more norUiem Britons, and built a 
new wall between the friths of Forth and Clyde. 
This wall was considerably to the north of Adrian's 
rampart ; "so that Lollius Urbicus drove the 
Britons one hundred miles northwards, for so 
much is the distance between the walls of Adrian 
and Antoninus." Though this success attended 
the Romans, we find the Britons raising new com- 
motions in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the suc- 
cessor of Antoninus, which obliged that emperor 
to send Calpumius Agricola against them, who, at 
length, quelled them. 

From this period until the reign of Commodus, 
who succeeded Aurelius, Britain appears to have 
been free from disturbance. But shortly after 
Commodus became emperor, the Caledonians, hav- 
ing passed the wall which separated them from 
the Roman province, committed dreadCxiV d^N^%w 
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tions, and cut in pieces a Roman army with its 
General, but were in the end repulsed with great 
slaughter by Ulpius Marcellus, General of Corn- 
modus. This being the state of Britain, at the 
time Nennius mentions Lucius as being " King of 
Britain," where shall we find a place for him as 
Buch ? If he were a king, he must have either 
reigned beyond the wall built to restrain the 
northern Britons ; or else, he must have been the 
Chief of those Britons who, having revolted, wer^ 
repulsed with such slaughter by Ulpius Marcel- 
lus ; or, lastly, he must have been a king tribu- 
tary to the Romans. How, then, could he possess 
such power in Britain as to have command of 
Britain ? To have petty kings under him ? Or 
how could he regulate or change religious affairs, 
or the whole system of religion, as he pleased ? 
" Were these privileges ever allowed to such tri- 
butary princes ? It is very true, that the Romans 
did often suffer kings to govern provinces under 
them, but then they were provinces wholly sub- 
dued and compassed about with the Roman forces 
on all sides ; but no instances can be given where 
they suiOfered a hereditary king of the same country 
to enjoy full power over his subjects, whilst a great 
part of the country was in arms against them, and 
ready to break out into a war, wherein the Ro- 
mans were in continual fear that the natives 
within the province should join with those without 
for their destruction. For them, in such a case 
as this, to trust such a king as Lucius with the 
goverament of the province, is to suppose them to 
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have utterly lost those arts whereby they attained 
go vast an empire." 

The various circumstances now brought forward, 
strongly tend to overthrow the assertion of those 
who would make Lucius '* King of Britain ;" and 
they are calculated to refute the monkish legends 
and traditions respecting him. That he was a 
British king we will not deny ; but that the gos- 
pel owes its introduction into Britain through his 
instrumentality, cannot be so easily established. 
Indeed, the very fact recorded by Bede, of his 
making application to the Bishop of Rome, im- 
plies that he had some knowledge of the Christian 
^Euth; and also, that Britain had previously received 
the truth. Lucius* embassy to Eome may be ac- 
counted for without much difficulty. ** The rea- 
son," says Fuller, " why he wrote to Rome, was 
because, at this time, the Church therein was (she 
can ask ' no more, we grant no less) the most 
eminent church in the world, shining the brighter, 
because set on the highest candlestick — ^the im- 
perial city." It is not improbable that Lucius 
might have learned the Christian doctrine from 
some of the British Christians, such as Elvanus 
and Medwinus are supposed to have been, and 
who are reported to have been the bearers of his 
letter to Eleutherius. 

A remarkable event occurred in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, whicb may have quickened 
Lucius' desire to be admitted into the Christian 
Church. When that emperor was en^a^ed in. 
making W9r against the Marcomauia — ^^^o^^^^*^ 
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Germany — his army was in imminent danger of 
being cut off by the enemy, who, in a certain 
battle, succeeded in drawing the Roman army into 
a disadvantageous situation, among barren moun- 
tains, quite destitute of water. The Eomans, 
hemmed in among these mountains ; spent with 
their wounds; fatigued with the battle ; op])ressed 
with heat ; and tormented with insufferable thirst ; 
attempted to force their way through the midst of 
the enemy ; but their efforts proved unsuccessful ; 
they were obliged to remain underarms ; exposed 
to the burning rays of the sun, and still suffering 
from the want of water, without being able either 
to fight or retreat. In this critical state the army 
continued, expecting either to be cut in pieces, or 
become the prisoners of their barbarous foes, who 
entirely surrounded them ; when clouds suddenly 
appeared gathering in the air; the sky was over- 
cast; rain fell in abundance, which the parched 
and wearied soldiers gladly received to the quench- 
ing of their thirst. They were now attacked by 
their enemies, and would have been cut to pieces 
by them, had they not been miraculously succoured 
by a dreadful storm of hail, attended with thunder 
id lightning, which pou,.d its fury upon the 
barbarians as they advanced against the Romans* 
They had now to throw themselves upon the 
mercy of the emperor, who received them with 
clemency. The pagan soldiers attributed this 
miraculous deliverance to their idol-god, the Thun- 
dering Jove. The Christians, who served in the 
same) anpjr, with greater justice a&cni\^d.\\.tA tketr 
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prayers to the true God of heaven. The legion, 
to which these Christian .soldiers belonged, was 
distinguished thenceforward by the name of the 
'* Thundering Legion," being honoured with that 
appellation by the emperor as a reward for that 
grreat miracle. 

Tertullian, in his apology, observes : '* If you 
look into his (the emperor's) letters, you will find 
him there testifying, that his army in Germany 
being just upon perishing with thirst, some 
Christian soldiers which happened to be in his 
troops, did, by the powers of prayer, fetch down a 
prodigious shower to the relief of the whole army."* 
Tins remarkable event caused considerable atten- 
tion at the time ; and the effect produced by it on 
the emperor manifested itself in leading him to 
enact, that whosoever should henceforth accuse 
the Christians on account of their religion, should 
be punished with death. According to Tertullian : 
" . . . For which the grateful prince, though 
he could not publicly set aside the penal laws, yet 
he did as well, he publicly rendered them ineffec< 
tual another way, by discouraging our accusers 
with the last of punishments; viz., burning 
aUve"\ 

The report of this miraculous deliverance, we 
may safely conclude, could not fail of reaching 
Lucius' ears ; and it would naturally, when his 
mind began to dwell on the Christian doctrine, 

* Vide Reeves' Apologies, vol. i. p. 181. 
t Vide Reeves, at Supra. 
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make him more desirous of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the tenets of a religion, whose 
professors, through its instrumentality, had been 
so signally delivered from the most imminent 
danger. And there being then such ccmstant in- 
tercourse between Rome and Britain, owing to the 
colonies established there, and the GrovemorB and 
armies also stationed in that country; Lucius 
might despatch Elvanus and Medwinus to the 
imperial city, in order that they might be fully 
instructed in the Christian religion, that so, on 
their return to Britain they should be qualified to 
act as his teachers, and that he, through their 
ministry, might be admitted into the Christian 
Church. *' Elvanus and Medwinus were British 
Christians themselves, and therefore sent to Eleu- 
therius, having been probably the persons em- 
ployed to convince King Lucius ; but he, knowing 
the great fame of Home, and its being told him, 
not only that there were Christians there, but a 
bishop in that city, the twelfth from the apostles, 
had a desire to understand how far the British 
Christians and those of Home agreed; and be 
might reasonably then presume, that the Christian 
doctrine was there truly taught, at so little distanoe 
from the apostles, and in a place, whither, as 
Ireneus argues in this case, * a resort was made 
from all places, because of its being the imperial 
city.' These were reasonable considerations which 
might move King Lucius to send this embassy to 
Home, and not any opinion of St. Peter*s having 
appointed the head of the Church there, of which 
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there -was no imagination then, nor (for) a long 
time after in the British Churches." "(^ 

The letter, which Lucius is said to have written 
to the Bishop of Rome is not extant, but Eleu- 
therius* answer may give us some insight into the 
nature of its contents. If any credit may be 
attached to the epistle purporting to be the bishop's 
answer to the British Chief, it clearly acknow- 
ledges both the nationality and independence of 
the British Church. Eleutherius writes as follows : 
" Ye require of us the Boman laws and the 
emperor's to be sent over to you, which you may 
practise and put in use within your realm. The 
Roman laws and the emperor's we may ever 
reproTO, but the law of God we may not. Ye have 
received of late, through God's mercy, in the realm 
of Britain, the law and faith of Cluist ; ye have 
with you within the realm, both parts of the 
Scriptures. Out of them, by God's grace, with 
the council of your realm, take ye a law, and by 
that law, through God's sufferance, rule your king- 
dom of Britain. For you be God's Vicar in your 
kingdom, according to the saying of the Psalm, 
•* O God, give thy judgment to the king, and thy 
righteousness to the king's son," &o. He said 
not, the judgment and righteousness of the em- 
peror, but thy judgment and justice ; that is to 
say, of Gt)d. The king's sons be the Christian 
people and folk of the realm, which be under your 
government, and live and continue in peace with- 
in your kingdom, as the gospel saith : *' Like as 

* StiUingfleet. 
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the hen gathereth her chickens under her wings," 
so doth the king his people. The people and the 
folk of the realm of Britain be yours : whom, if 
they be divided, ye ought to gather in concord and 
peace, to call them to the fEuth and law of Christ, 
and to the holy Church, to cherish and maintain 
them, to rule and govern them, and to defend 
them always from such as would do them wrong, 
from malicious men and enemies. A king hath 
his name of ruling, and not of having a realm. 
You shall be a king, while you rule weU ; but if 
you do otherwise, the name of a king shall not 
remain with you, and you shall lose it, which God 
forbid. The Almighty God grant you so to rule 
the realm of Britain, that you may reign with him 
for ever, whose vicar you be in the realm."* 

In this epistle we have most unequivocally 
asserted the perfect independence of the BritM 
Church of the Church of Borne, Lucius* supre- 
macy in ecclesiastical aSsdxs is acknowledged, in 
consideration of which he is saluted ttoice with the 
title of * God's Vicar.' The epistle likewise con- 
tains a distinct disckdmer of the pope's supremacy 
over the realm and church of Britain. It declares, 
in clear terms, the right of the monarch to be 
head of the Church within his dominions, denying, 
thereby, the claim of the pope to the headship of 
the Church. *< In this remarkable and valuable 
document we have four things most distinctly 
admitted by a bishop of Rome — the existence and 
nationality of the British Church — her right to 

♦ Foxe. 
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administer her own affairs — ^her independence of 
the Roman See — and the Supremacy of the King 
of England over all persons, and in things eccle- 
siastical, as well as civil, within all his dominions. 
Now this is surely a most important admission, 
and when coupled with the fact, that Christianity 
was thus in Britain puhlicly professed by the 
ruling power 146 years* before it was so acknow- 
ledged at Rome ; it places at an immeasurable 
distance the Pope's presumed right to supreme 
authority over the church and kingdom of 
England"! 

But again. If, on the other hand, the epistle 
of Eleutiierius be a forgery, the forger of that 
letter has put language into the mouth of a pope, 
utterly at variance with the dogma of papal supre- 
macy : and, in seeking to aid the assertors of the 
pope's authority in introducing Christianity into 
Britain, has plainly shewn that the gospel was 
brought into Britain independently of Rome ; and 
also, declares that Rome acknowledged that inde- 
pendence. He shews likewise the Supremacy of 
the Monarch in matters ecclesiastical as well as 
civil, and that the monarch and not the pope, is 
• Ood's Vicar * in his kingdom. Viewed, therefore^ 
either as a genuine and authentic document or as 
a forgery, this epistle sets forth in plain terms, 
the Independence of the Church in Britain of the 
Church of Rome. " If the letter said to be written 
by Eleutherius to Lucius be genuine, (and it has 

* ** Conttantlne did not embrace Christianity till a.d. 33.** 
t PeraaMbnloe, p. 66, 
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never been disproyed,) the popes of that edrlj age 
made no pretensions to universal Supremacy over 
the sister churches. This early bishop of Bome 
congratulates the British monarch ' for establish- 
ing the Church in Britain ; * and he styles Jjueius 
' the Vicar of Christ in his own dominions ; whose 
bounden duty it was, to preserve his subjecta, and 
the Church in the unity of the faith and law of 
Christ ? Thus candidly and freely acknowledging 
the absolute independence of this prince and his 
Church upon the Church and See of Bome ; and 
giving Lucim the title of Vicar of Christ, which 
was constantly retained by the British kings, and 
their successors, the Saxons, down to William the 
Conqueror; but afterwards usurped by the Popes."*' 
And though we should aUow, in the fullest extent, 
that Lucius was assisted in his designs to further 
the original efficiency of the British Church in his 
time ; still, such circumstance would no more tend 
to establish the dependence of the Church in 
Britain on the Church of Bome, than the fieust 
of the British bishops, at a subsequent period, 
soliciting the assistance of the French prelates, 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop 
of Troyos, to visit Britain, in order to oppose the 
Pelagian heresy, which had spread its infection 
through this island, would go to prove the Supre- 

♦ Hale's origin, Ac., of the Brittsh Church — " It should, however, 
l>e observed, that no notice is taken of any demand for religious instruc- 
tion in a letter of reply attributed to Eleutherius. From this he, 
Lucius, seems to have done no more than apply for authentic par- 
ticulars of Roman Jurisprudence." — Soames' Anglo-Saxon Church, 
p. 26.— But why apply to Rome for its laws, when the Roman laws 
were hi force in Britain at this time? 
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macy of the Galilean or French Church, over the 
Church of Britain. 

Having offered the foregoing ohservations on 
Bede*s and Nennius' statements respecting the 
conversion of king Lucius, we will proceed to give 
a short sketch of what that Chief is reported to 
have done for the furtherance of the Christian 
reUgion in Britain. In conformity with the in- 
structions of Eleutherius, Lucius received haptism 
at the hands of Fugatius and Damianus, Christian 
clergymen sent to instruct him and his people 
" in the way spiritual." The Welsh Triads state 
that *' The second of the hlessed kings of Britain, 
was St. Lleirwig, Lies, or Lucius, the son of Coel, 
(or Coilus,) the grandson of St. Cyllin, the great 
grandson of Caractacus. He was sumamed 
Lleufor Mawr, * The great Scholar,' and built the 
church of Uandaff, the first in Britain. He 
granted constitutional privileges, judicial power, 
and validity of oaths to the Christians." 

With respect to the further labours of this 
British Chief, we extract the following from Foxe, 

the Martyrologist : ** Let us return to 

Eleutherius, the good bishop, who, hearing the 
request of this king, and glad to see the godly- 
towardness of his well-disposed mind, sendeth him 
certain teachers and preachers called Fugatius, 
or by some, Fagan, and Damian, or Dimian, which 
first converted the king and people of Britain, and 
baptised them with the baptism and sacrament of 
Christ's faith. The temples of idolatry and all 
other monuments of gentility (Jiea\Xiem%w:^^ ^«^ 
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subverted, converting the people from their divers 
and many gods, to serve one living God. Thus 
true religion with sincere faith increasing, super- 
stition decayed, with all other rites of idolatry. 
There were then in Britain twenty-eight head 
priests, which they called *• Flamins," and three 
arch-priests among them, which were called " Arch- 
flamins," having the oversight of their manners, 
and as judges over the rest. These twenty-eight 
Flamins they turned to twenty- eight bishops, and 
the three arch-Flamins to three archbishops, 
having then their seats in three principal cities of 
the realm : that is, in London, in York, and in 
Glamorgantia, videlicet, in Urbe Legionum,* by 
Wales." Lucius also founded the church of 
St. Peter*s, Comhill, London, placing Theanus 
there as archbishop ; and it continued the Metro* 
politan See for four hundred years, until the 
arrival of Augustine the monk, from Rome, who 
transferred the arehiepiscopal See to Canterbury. 
Lucius also built a church in Dover castle, in 
honour of Christ : erected the church of St. Martin, 
in Canterbury: more correctly speaking, that 
church, which, at a subsequent period, was re- 
built, and dedicated to St. Martin. A church at 
Winchester owes its existence to Lucius, who also 
founded a college at Bangor,t which eventually 
became a monastery. 

From the death of Lucius, a.d. QOl , we 

* Caerleon on Uske. 

t Probably, Bangor Iscoed, FUntflhire. Bangor^ in Welsh, ia 
ilmplj ttt Appellation for any college, II to also ^nritton^ Bmnehor, 
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meet with little information respecting the Church 
of Britain, until the period of the Dioclesian 
persecution. Yet, we must not suppose that 
Ohiistianitj made no progress in this island, in 
consequence of the decease of that prince, who is 
represented as having heen a ** nursing father" 
to the Church. Gildas, speaking of '' the holy 
precepts of Christ," says : " These rays of light 
were received with lukewarm minds by the in- 
habitants, but they nevertheless took root among 
some of them in a greater or less degree, until 
the nine years* persecution of the tyrant Dio- 
clesian."* Origen, writing in this century, the 
third, states, that "the power of our Lord and 
Saviour is also with those, who in Britain, are 
separated from the world, "f Tertullian has already 
borne his testimony to the progress of the gospel 
in Britain at this period : ** Districts of Britain, 
inaccessable to the arms of Eome, are subdued 
by the power of Christ.*' Thus, the faith, once 
delivered to the British Church, remained invio- 
late until the bitter persecution of the bloodthirsty 
Dioclesian. This, which was the tenth and last 
general persecution, broke out February 23d, a.d. 
803., the nineteenth year of Dioclesian's reign, 
and raged ten years with a fury hardly to be 
expressed; the christians everywhere, without 
distinction of sex, age, or condition, being dragged 
to execution, and tortured with the most ex- 
quisite torments, rage, cruelty, and hatred could 
invent. This reign proved a severe check to the 

* De ezdd. Britmm. ^ \si\iQ£»i. 
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progress of ChristiaQitj throughout the Roman 
empire at large. The imperial edicts for razing 
the churches to their very foundations, and de- 
stroying the sacred scriptures hy fire, were uni- 
versally published. Christians of ' all sorts and 
conditions* were slaughtered. " One was scourged 
all over his body with whips ; another was racked 
with tortures, and had his flesh scraped off with 
tormenting-irons that were intolerable. " This bit- 
ter persecution sped across the ocean on the wings 
of the angel of darkness ; and '* ' the fiery triad* 
spoken of by the Apostle,* now found out even 
those which by water were divided from the 
rest of the world.'* Britain soon felt its fierce 
flame ; ' and many persons, with the constancy 
of martyrs, died in the confession of their 
faith.* Alban, of Verolam, Julius and Aaron, 
citizens of Caerleon, and other champions for the 
truth, of both sexes, in great numbers^ suffered 
martyrdom in this island. 

St. Alban was the first British martyr. He 
was formerly a pagan, and resided at the 
Eoman town called Verolamium. At Verolam, 
named by the Saxons, Yerlamcestre, "When 
peaceable christian times were restored, a church 
of wonderful workmanship, and suitable to his 
martyrdom, was erected.** During the Dioclesian 
persecution, a christian priest of Caerleon in 
Wales, flying from his pursuers, received shelter 
in Alban*s house. This man he observed to be 
engaged in continual prayer and watching day 

• 1 Peter w. u. 
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and night ; he was so struck by this conduct that 
he began to question his guest respecting his 
religion ; and, being instructed by him, he aban- 
doned his idolatry, and became a christian. 
When the holy minister of God had continued 
for some days the inmate of his new convert, 
it came to the knowledge of the Roman Governor 
of Verolam, that the christian priest was concealed 
in Alban's house. A band of soldiers was imme- 
diately despatched to seize him ; when they 
came to the Martyr's dwelling, Alban presented 
himself to them, instead of his guest, clothed 
in the priest's cloak, and, being bound, was 
led into the Governor's presence. It so happened 
that this officer was 'standing at the altar, sacri- 
ficing to his false gods, when Alban was brought 
before him. In his presence, the martyr declared 
himself a christian, and refused to offer sacri- 
fice to the idols. On his refusal, the judge 
ordered him to be scourged, and then beheaded. 
When he was led away to execution, he had 
to pass a river ; but, seeing a vast multitude 
congregated, anxious to cross the bridge, he, 
eager to recush the place of his martyrdom 
before evening, would not wait till he could 
pass the bridge, but made his way through the 
water, which had such an effect upon the soldier, 
who was appointed to be his executioner, that 
he hastened to meet him at the place of execu- 
tion, and, casting down his sword, requested 
that he might be permitted either to suffer with 
the bold confessor for the trutiQ.^ ox ^^^ Vcv 
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his stead. He was allowed to suffer with Alban, 
who was beheaded on a hill, clothed with all 
kinds of flowers, having its sides neither per- 
pendicular, nor even craggy, but sloping down 
into a most beautiful plain, worthy, from its 
lovely appearance, to be the scene of a martyr^s 
sufferings.* 

Fuller, having mentioned Amphibalus, the 
christian priest, through whose instrumentality 
Alban had been converted, as having suffered 
martyrdom along with Aaron and JuUus ; next 
names Socrates, Stephanas, and Augulius, bishop 
of London, as sealing their testimony to the 
truth with their blood ; thus beautifully adds : 
" Besides these, we may easily believe many 
more went the same way ; for such commanders- 
in-ohief dont fall without common soldiers about 
them. It was superstition in the Athenians 
to build an altar " to the unknown God," Acts 
xvii, 28, but it would be piety in us here to erect 
a monument in memorial of these unknown 
martyrs, whose names are lost. The best is, 
God's calendar is more complete than man's 
best martyrologies ; and their names are written 
in the book of life, who on earth are wholly 
forgotten, "t 

It pleased God, however, to cause this persecu- 
tion to cease ; which propitious event took 
place during the reign of Constantius Chlorus, 
A.D. 504-5. Dioclesian and Maximian, the two 
Cesars, having resigned the purple, Constantius 

* Bede, Ub. 1. c. vii. V Glox. BiMt. Mb. 1. c«iit. ir. 
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and Galerius were saluted as emperors. When 
Gonstantias ^ became emperor, Gaul, (France,) 
Spain, and Britain, were allotted to him. '* He 
was the kindest and mildest of the emperors, and 
indeed the only one of them in our times, that 
passed his life consistently with the imperial 
dignity ; and who likewise, in all other respects, 
exhibited the greatest condescension and bene- 
Toleuce to all, and had no share in the hostility 
raised against us," — ^the christians, — " but even 
preserved and protected those pious persons under 
him free from harm and calumny." I The follow- 
ing anecdote is related of him : ** While his 
colleagues were persecuting the christians with 
fire and sword, he politically pretended to per- 
secute them also; and declared to such officers 
of his household, and governors of provinces, 
as were christians, that he left it to their 
choice either to sacrifice to the gods, and by such 
means maintain themselves in their employments ; 
or, to forfeit their places, by continuing steady in 
their religion. When they had all declared their 
sentiments, the Emperor made known his: re- 
proached, in the severest terms, those who had 
renounced their religion ; highly extolled the 
virtue and constancy of such as had despised the 
wealth and vanities of the world ; dismissed with 
ignominy the former, saying, that those who had 
betrayed their God, would not scruple to betray 
their prince : and, retaining the latter, trusted 
tliem with the guard of his person, and the 

t Eusebius. 
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whole management of public afBEurs, as persons 
on whose fidelity he could depend, and in whom he 
might repose entire confidence.* 

Under such an Emperor we may conceive 
that the Church in Britain would enjoy a breathing 
time from the tempest of persecution which then 
raged ; and such we find was the case : ** When 
the storm of persecution ceased, the fiEdthful 
Christians, who, during the time of danger, had 
hidden themselves in woods and deserts, and 
secret caves, appearing in public, rebuilt the 
churches, which had been levelled with the ground ; 
founded, erected, and finished the temples of 
the holy martyrs, and, as it were, displayed their 
conquering ensigns in all places ; celebrated fes- 
tivals, and performed their sacred rites with 
clean hearts and mouths." f So that, under the 
peculiar protection of Constantine the Great, the 
son and successor of Constantius, and supposed to 
be a Briton by birth, the christians multiplied 
exceedingly; the Church flourished once more, 
and Britain abounded with places of worship. 
" The stumps of ruined churches, lately destroyed 
by Dioclesian, grew up into beautiful buildings; 
oratories were furnished with pious ministers, and 
they provided of plentiful maintenance through 
the liberality of Constantine." This pious 
emperor shewed himself earnestly desirous of the 
success of this great work : viz., the restoration 
of the churches ; as is manifest from his letter 
** to Eusebius and the rest of the bishops, con^ 

* EnBehixu. \ Bede— Gildas. 
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ceming the building of churches/' &c. In which 
he writes thus : ** Do you, therefore, remind 
as well all persons belonging to the churches 
over which you preside, as also bishops presiding 
in other places, together with the presbyters and 
deacons whom you know, that tiiey use their 
utmost diligence about the structure of the 
churches; either about repairing those that 
are still standing, or about enlarging them, or 
in building new ones, wherever it shall be found 
requisite. And j ou yourself, and the rest by your 
mediation, may ask necessaries for that work, 
both from our Presidents of the provinces, and 
also from the office of the Pretonan Prefecture. 
For they have already been empowered by letters 
to be d^igently observant about your Holiness' 
orders. 

God preserve you, beloved Brother."* 

* Eusebias' Life of Constantine, lib. 11, c. 46. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Flourishing state of the British Church in the fourth century— Her 
Bishops present in foreign Councils, Aries, Sardica^ Nice, Arindn- 
um — ^Arianism — ^Pelagianlsm — French Bishops visit Britain to 
refute the latter heresy — Effects of their labours— Assertion of 
Romish vrriters — ^Irruption of the Picts and Scots — Romans^refnse 
assistance to the Britons— They invite the Saxons over — ^Brief 
sketch of that people— St. Nynyan— St. Cblumba. 



" Now^ therefore^ what have I here^ saith the Lordy 
that my people is taken away for nought ? They 
that rule over them make them to howly saith the 
Lord; and my nam^ every day is contintuiUy Iflcu- 
j^A^wed."— Isaiah lii. 5. 



In the early part of the fourth century the 
British church displayed its independence and 
flourishing condition. We find her Bishops 
making their appearance in foreign Councils. 
First : At the Council of Aries, a city of France, 
A.D., 314, convened hy Constantino the Great ; 
who ** ordered a genend Council to meet of all 
the Bishops m the West, in order to suppress 
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the Donatists,* who raised great disturbances 
in the Church. Accordingly, on the part of 
Britain, there appeeured three bishops, being one 
for each province into which this island was 
then divided. They were, Eborius, bishop of 
York; Eestitutus, bishop of London; Adelfius, 
or Adelphinus, bishop of Colonia Londinensim. 
(It is most highly probable that Colonia Lon- 
dinensim is a mistake for Colonia Lindum, or, 
Lindi — the Eoman name for Lincoln.) These 
prelates were attended by Sacerdos, a priest, 
and Arminius, a deacon. 

With respect to this Coimcil there is a fact 
connected, which Protestants should ever bear 
in mind; which the Bef armed Church of Eng- 
land should never lose sight of; a fact which 
bears immediately on the question of the Pope's 
supremticy : viz., the decrees of this Council, 
wherein the British Church was represented 
by three of her prelates, were sent by 
the assembled bishops to Sylvester, bishop of 
Bome, to be promuCgcUed by him, and not, as 
the Eomanists assert, to be confirmed, Hhe 
following is the preface of the Coimcil : Domino, 
et sanctissimo Fratri Sylvestro, episcopo^ Marinus, 
vel cattts episcoporum, qui adunati fuerunt in 

* The DcmatlBts receiyed their name from Donatna, an|African 
Uahop, who gaye birth to a heresy in the reign of Coostantine. He 
was the riy^ of Gedliannaf Bishop of Carthage, and separated 
himself and his followers from his commmiion. At the first, he only 
made a schism, but eyentoally fell into heresy. The Donatists 
shewed themselves more hostile and perverse than any schismatiGs 
or heretics. They asserted that their Church was the only true 
Church, and demanded that their conveitA dio\]\dL\»^ t«-\».'^>&»^ 

f3 
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Arelatensi. QtuB decrevimm communi consUto, 
charUative significamm, ut omnes sciant^ quid in 
futurum observare debeant. Or thus in English : 
*' To our Lord and most holy brother, Sylvester, 
bishop, Marinus, and the assembly of bishops, 
who were met together in the town of Aries. 
Those things which we have decreed by common 
consent, we have, of our affection, acquainted 
thee with, that all may know what they should 
observe for the future." 

There is no acknowledgment of the Pope's su- 
premacy in these words. The convened bishops 
declared that they had already decreed the canons 
of the Council by common consent : Qiub decrevi- 
mui communi consUio. They state that they 
sent them to him that he might promulgate 
them. Where? Certainly ^ it could be only ia 
his own diocese. Charitative significamue^ ut 
omnes sciant^ quid in futurum observare debeani. 
They merely style him their brother : Jratri SyV- 
vestro episcopo. There is no recognition of Uie 
high titles assumed by Popes in after times : 
no addressing him by the pompous names adopted 
by them since. He is simply styled by the 
bishops in Council, Brother, Worthy, indeed, of 
the Bntish Church, in her independent and pure 
state, ^ere the sentiments put forth and clearly 
expressed by the Council of Aries. Sentiments 
which cut at the root of all the haughty claims 
the Church of Home has advanced to possess 
any control or jurisdiction over her then or at 
any other period. Among the canons of this 
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Council one was : Ut nullus episcoporum alium 
episoopum conculcet: That no biihop shotUd 
mwroaeh on another bishop. This is a most 
distinct disclaimer of papal supremacy. The 
British bishops, in subscribing to the canons of 
this Council, shewed that thej considered them- 
seWes as independent of any foreign jurisdiction, 
and that their opinions fully agreed with those of 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage : "No one of us has 
set himself up as the bishop of bishops, or has 
driven, by tyrannical fear, his colleagues to 
the necessity of obeying him, since every bishop 
has his own wiU for the exercise of his liberty 
and power, and can no more be judged by 
another, than he can judge another."* The same 
bishop writes elsewhere: ''The other apostles 
were the same as Peter, endowed with an equal 
fellowship of honour and power ; but the beginning 
proceeded from unity, that the church might be 
shewn to be one.^f In another place Cyprian 
writes : *' There is a full corps of bishops joined 
together by mutual concord and in the bond of 
unity, that if any of the body should teach 
heresy, the rest should come to the rescue, and, 
like good and compassionate ^shepherds, collect 
the sheep of the Lord into a flock. "| Again: 
** Although we are many pastors, nevertheless we 
feed one flock, and we should collect and feed all 
the sheep which Christ hath purchased with His 
blood/'§ 

* CoDsil. Carthag. Oxon. 1682. p. 229. * 

t De Unit £cdM. p. 169. \ Epl^^ «%. \ Xi^V^. 
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Perfect equality among all bishops during the 
pure ages of the Church, plainly appears to 
have been maintained ; and the British prelates, 
in afi^ing their signatures to the acts of the 
Council of Aries, shewed that they felt they stood 
on an equal footing, as bishops, with the bishop 
of Borne. But further : the prelates assembled 
at that Council, informed the Pope, that they 
were joined together in the common bond of 
charity and unity, that they were convened in 
obedience to the wish of their most pious em- 
peror. And it is to be observed, that the prelates, 
so far from expecting any directions from the 
Pope, told him that they had a divine authority 
present with them, and also, a certain rule of 
faith. They stated, that they should have been 
glad if their dear brother could have been present, 
and have judged together with them ; but, as 
he could not attend, they sent him information 
of what they had done. It should be noticed 
here, that four deputies from pope Sylvester were 
present at the Council, but they did not preside; 
Marinus, bishop of Aries, was president of the 
Council, and his signature was afi&xed to its 
acts before the legates of Sylvester subscribed 
theirs.* "Sylvester, like other absent bishops, 
received two letters from the fiEtthers of the Council, 
in which they acquainted him with their resolu- 
tions, but wiUiout desiring any confirmation from 
him. "I From what has been now stated, we shall 
be able to form a correct idea of the opinion 

* nde Dnpin, vol. I p. 59€. \ WalcSi. Hist, of Popei, p. 46. 
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the BriHsh prelates, as well as their brethren 
at the Goancil of Aries, entertained respecting 
the mpremaey of the Pope. 

In the year 325, the Emperor Oonstantine 
convened die Council of Nice. It has been 
thought that British bishops were present in 
that illustrious assembly, wherein that excellent 
and orthodox creed, known by the name of the 
Nieene, was drawn up, and receired, as the 
historians Eusebius and Theodoret inform us, by 
'* the city of Eome, and over all Italy, Africa, 
Egypt, Spain, the Gallias, (France,) the Britan- 
nias," &o. It is highly probable, indeed, that 
British prelates were present at that famous 
Council. Eusebius, in his life of Constantino, 
states, that the design of that emperor was to 
have as full an assembly of bishops at Nice, from 
all parts of his dominions as he could manage 
to collect together; for that purpose, the im- 
perial edict was proclaimed in every province 
of the empire, summoning the prelates to attend ; 
and Britain, being a province of the empire, the 
summons to attend, must surely have reached its 
shores ; and it is unlikely that the British bishops 
should slight the commands of one who had 
given the Churches rest, and otherwise richly be- 
nefited them. Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
and Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, mention the pres- 
ence of British prelates in the Council of Nice.* 
At the Councils of Sardica, and Ariminum, or 
Rimini, British Bishops also made their appear- 

*U08er. Primord. 
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fince. The Synod of Sardica was convened bj 
Oonstantius and Constans, sons of Constantine 
the Great, a.d., 347, for the purpose of judg- 
ing between the Arians and Athanasians. In 
this Council the British prelates united with 
the other bishops in acquitting Athanasius, and 
condemning the Arians."*" 

At Ariminum, or Himini, in Italj, a.d. 359, the 
British prelates, with the exception of three, 
whose incomes were small, preferred to live at 
their own expense, rather than receive the daily 
allowance the emperor granted. From this we 
may learn that there were many bishops from 
Britain present at this Synod ; and also, we may 
beUeve that the generality of these prelates were 
well provided for, since they could, excepting 
three, maintain themselves during their residence 
at Bimini. It appears, that In this latter Council, 
undue influence was used to induce the Western 
bishops to subscribe to a creed differing in some 
degree from the orthodox creed received at Nice. 
The case seems to stand thus : The emperor 
Constantius, who called this Council, was a 
favourer of the Arians, and by intimidation of some 
description, probably, forced the bishops of the 

* Athanasiiis, bishop of Alexandria, steadily opposed the Ariaa 
heresy, on account of which he snffisred much persecution ; being 
banished for his opposition. — ^The Arians were followers of Arias, a 
presbyter of Alexandria. He fell into heresy, and taught that Christ 
has only a titular honour of being called God ; for He is inferior to 
the Father, as regards His dignity : that he is a created Being, but 
the first creature in existence, being created before all things ; hence 
He was made God, the Son of God, not by nature, but by adoption. — 
In addition to other false opinions respecting Christ, Arias held 
heretical ones concerning the Holy Qhost. 
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West, amounting, it is said, to four hundred, 
among whom were those of Britain, to append 
their suhscriptions to a creed embracing Arian 
errors. But, however, "after their return into 
their respective dioceses, they renewed their 
former declarations in favour of the faith of Nice, 
and roDounced their involuntary subscriptions 
at Ariminum, as soon as they could do it with 
safety."* And, indeed, Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, 
in France, bears testimony to the purity of the 
British Church at this time, the fourth century.j 
He congratulates the British prelates on the 
happy circumstance of their Gburch continuing as 
yet free from the detestable heresy, viz., Arianism, 
which, in his time, was distracting the harmony of 
the Church Catholic, and subversive of pure 
religion. Jerome, writing to Paulinus, observes 
that, '* the court of heaven is as open now in 
Britain as in Jerusalem." We may accommodate 
to the British Church at this period, the words 
of St. Paul to the Komans : " Their faith was 
spoken of throughout all the world. "J 

Constantino, having arranged affairs in the 
manner he deemed best both for the Church and 
State, died. May SSnd, a.d. 337. By his death the 
Chiurch lost a " nursing Father." From the period 
of his decease uutil the final departure of the 

* Henry's Britain. 

t Hilary waa a celebrated Latin writer of the fourth cratory, and 
the scom^ of the Arians. He was banished by the emperor Ck)n- 
stantiua for his determined opposition to the pemidous hereay of 
Ariua. 

t Rom. 1 8. 
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Eomans, which took place, a. d. 448, we find the 
history of the British Church involved in some 
degree of obscurity. What certain knowledge we 
do possess respecting it may be classed under two 
heads. The first, her external distress. This arose 
from the renewed incursions of the Picts and 
Scots, who, as soon as they found that the Romans 
had abandoned Britain, broke through the walls 
erected to repress their irruptions, and afiUcted 
the whole coimtry with llieir sanguinary inroads. 
In addition to this, the sea-coast being now left 
unguarded, the piratical Saxons, from Germany^ 
frequently crossed over, and, effecting a landing, 
succeeded in carrying off much booty from the 
nearest shores. 

The second head comprises the intemal distress 
of the Church. This originated in the venom of 
heresy instilling its fatal influence into the hitherto 
pure and orthodox British Church. The unholj 
errors of Arius, which British prelates in union 
with their episcopal brethren of other Churches, 
had, in Council assembled, solemnly condemned, 
now, towards the close of the fourth century, began 
to spread themselves in this island. Gildas bit- 
terly laments the introduction ef this fatal pesti- 
lence into Britain. Having spoken of the happy 
restoration of the British Church after the long 
and gloomy night of persecution, he thus adverts 
to the Arian heresy reaching our shores :".... 
This holy union remained between Christ their 
head and the members of his Church, until Arian 
treason, &tal as a serpent, and vomiting its poison 
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from bejond the sea, caused deadly dissension 
between brothers inhabiting the same house, and 
thus, as if a road were made across the sea, like 
wild beasts of all descriptions, and darting the 
poiBon of every heresy from their jaws, they in- 
flicted dreadful wounds upon their country," &c. 
This fatal heresy afforded entrance to another 
heresy scarcely less fatal — the Pelagian heresy. 
The Arian heresy being, as Fuller observes, in 
some measure suppressed, by God's providence and 
good men's diligence, the imwearied malice of 
Satan (who never leaveth off, though often changeth 
his ways, to seduce souls,) brought in a worse (be- 
cause more plausible) heresy of Pelagianism. For 
every man is bom •& Pelagian, naturally proud 
of his power, and needeth little art to think well 
of himself. Pelagius, who gave birth to the anti- 
scriptural doctrines, named from him, Pelagianism, 
was a native of Britain, and is represented by some 
as a man of learning and talents. His pestilential 
errors were propagated in Britain through the 
instrumentality of Agricola, the son of Severianus, 
a French bishop. His heretical opinions appear 
to have met with a favourable reception in Britain ; 
perhaps national prejudice was in his favour, from 
the circumstance of his British birth ; be that as 
it may, his pestilential errors, so soothing to the 
pride of our fallen race, were largely embraced in 
this island. The orthodox bishops, with their 
clergy, spared no labours to check the progress of 
80 fatal a heresy, but, finding themselves unable, 
from their little skill in the axV oi QiQtv\x^n^t^^> 

G 
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when opposed to such subtle adversaries, well 
versed in sophistical arguments, they were com- 
pelled, from urgent necessity, to solicit the assist- 
ance of French bishops. Accordingly, Germauus, 
bishop of -Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, 
were commissioned to proceed to Britain as the 
advocates of orthodoxy. ** Coming into Britain, 
with their constant labours, they confirmed the 
orthodox, and reclaimed the erroneous, preaching 
openly in fields and highways." 

A conference was agreed to by the Pelagians 
and the French prelates at Verolam. There the 
heretical teachers " appeared for public disputa- 
tion, conspicuous for riches, glittering in apparel, 
and supported by the flatteries of many ; choosing 
rather to hazard the combat, than to undergo 
the dishonour among the people of having been 
silenced, lest they should seem by saying nothing 
to condemn themselves. An immense multitude 
was there assembled with their wives and children. 
The people Btood round as spectators and judges ; 
but the parties present differed much in appear- 
ance ; on the one side was divine faith, on the 
other, human presumption ; on the one side, piety, 
on the other, pride ; on the one side, Pelagius, on 
the other, Christ. The most holy priests, Ger- 
manus and Lupus, permitted their adversaries to 
speak first, who long took up the time, and filled 
the ears with empty words. Then the venerable 
prelates poured forth the torrent of their aposto- 
lical and evangelical eloquence. Their discourse 
was wterapersed with Scriptural sentences, and 
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they supported their most weighty assertions by 
reading the written testimonies of famous writers. 
Vanity was convinced, andperfidiousness confuted ; 
60, that at every objection made against them, not 
being able to reply, they confessed their errors. 
The people, who were judges, could scarce refrain 
from violence, but signified their judgment by 
their acclamations."* Germanus and Lupus, 
having thus finished the work for which Uiey 
visited Britain, returned home ; scarcely had they 
reached the Gallic shores, before Pelagianism 
began once more to raise its fallen crest. The 
French bishops were again applied to, and accord- 
ingly, Germanus, accompanied by Severus, bishop 
of Treves, passed over into Britain. " They found 
the people constant in the fEiith, as they had left 
them ; and learning that but few had gone astray, 
they found out the authors, and condemned 
them.** The French divines did not restrict 
their efforts against Pelagianism to preaching and 
instructing the people. They had recourse to the 
secular arm, whereby they obtained the banish- 
ment of the principal supporters of Pelagianism 
out of this island.! According to Bede : " By the 
judgment of all, the spreaders of the heresy, who 
had been expelled the island, were brought before 
the priests, to be conveyed up into the continent, 
that the country might be rid of them, and they 

* Bede. edit. Oiles. 

t Mr. Softmes, firom Usher, informs us, that the French divines 
" persuaded their insular friends to act upon an edict of Valentinian, 
and drive into exile the teachers, whose innovating doctrines had 
caused so much 6iaaeniAen.'*—Anglo-t!iaxQn Chr. p.%*l. 
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corrected of their error. Thus, the faith in those 
parts continued long after pure and untainted." 

Germanus likewise adopted other plans for the 
overthrow of Pelagianism in our island. He 
caused schools to be established for the promotion 
of learning among the Britons, which Institutions 
afterwards produced many bishops famous for 
wisdom, knowledge, and piety. Among the schools 
founded for the study of useful knowledge and 
theology, by Germanus, the most celebrated were 
those of Diibritius and Iltutus, who were brought 
into Britain by Germanus, on his second visit. 
Dubritius was consecrated bishop of LlandafF, and 
furnished several churches with pastors, by means 
of his scholars. 

Iltutus had the care of another seminary in 
Glamorganshire, named from him Uaniltut, or, 
the church of Iltutus. He there *' preached 
God's word, and set up a college of scholars." 

Dubritius was afterwards made Archbishop of 
Caerleon, and Metropolitan of all Cambria, — Wales. 
He founded two schools, in which he taught in 
person, viz., one at Hentland on the river Wye, 
in which he is reported to have had a thousand 
students, whom he instructed in human and 
divine literature. The second was at a place 
called Moch-Rhos, instituted both for study and 
devotion. The monastery at Banchor, or Bangor« 
was also celebrated for the education of youth. 
In this British monastery men were instructed 
equally in learning and devotion ; '* and so more 
resembling our colleges than the Egyptian mona- 
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steries, where- men were brought up to ignorance 
and labour as much as to devotion." "Our 
monasteries in ancient time were the seminaries of 
the ministry ; being, as it were, so many colleges 
of learned divines, whereunto the people usually 
resorted for instruction, and from whence the 
Church was wont continually to be suppHed with 
able ministers."-*^ 

In the school of Iltutus, many noblemen's sons 
were educated ; among his scholars were, Sampson, 
afterwards archbishop of Dole, in French Britain, 
— Bretagne; Paulus, who was likewise consecrated 
bishop ; and Gildas, surnamed " Sapiens," or, 
The Wise. In addition to the establishment of 
schools, Germanus introduced a Form of Prayer 
from Gaul (France) into Britain ; which Liturgy, 
the ancient Gallican, it seems probable was origi- 
nally derived from St. John, through the medium 
of Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who is supposed 
to have been raised to the episcopal ofi&ce at the 
special instance of that apostle, whose constant 
disciple he had been, and who regarded him with 
the sincerest affection. Through Polycarp this 
Liturgy was introduced into G^ul, — France, by 
means of Ireneus, his disciple, and sent by him as 
a missionary into France, and afterwards became 
bishop of Lyons in that country, f Thus, we may 
say of Britain, that she was indebted for the 
establishment of Christianity and her national 

* Usher's religion of the ancient Irish. 

t On this snhjett see Palmer's Grig. Litorg. vol. 1, c. 9k 
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Church to one apostle, immediately, and for her 
Liturgy to another apostle, mediately. 

Many eminent characters flourished in Britain 
at this period, the fifth century ; and also, several 
synods were held ; we have already mentioned 
the Synod of Verolam, in which the Pelagians 
were so triumphantly refuted by the French 
bishops. Among the illustrious prelates who 
lived in this century, we may notice Fastidius, 
A.D. 420, a diligent preacher of the gospel, and 
the author of treatises on faith, the Christian 
life, &c. 

As the Eomish writers never neglect any cir- 
cumstance which can by any means be rendered 
subservient to the honour or advantage of their 
Church, we accordingly £uid Cardinal Baronius, on 
the authority of Prosper, of Aquitane, attributing 
the mission of the French bishops, Germanus and 
Lupus, into Britain, to the mandate of the bishop 
of Kome.* Prosper asserts that Pope Celestine, 
at the suit of Palladius, despatched Germanus 
into Britain to suppress the heresy of Pelagius ; 
but imfortunately for Prosper's statement, Palla- 
dius is represented as being *' Buffinus' friend, 
the defender of Origen, siding with Pelagius, and 
opposed to Jerome."! Celestine also, at this time, 
was at variance with the Church in France, 
because some of her prelates rather favoured 
doctrines approximating to the erroneous dogmas 
of Pelagius ; and in a letter to some of the G^- 

* Baron. AimaL Epit. p. 873. 

t Dupin., English Transit^ Dublin. 1723. vol. i. p. 836. 
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lican bishops he charges them with holdiug 
heretical opiuions, very similar to those which 
Germanus and Lupus had arrived in Britain for 
the purpose of suppressing.* If these bishops 
had been ordered to visit Britain by the pope's 
authority, why did not Gregory adopt it as a pre- 
cedent, when, by the mission of Augustine into 
England, he attempted to encroach on the inde- 
pendence as well as liberty of the British Church ? 
Bede distinctly states that the BriUms " craved 
aid of the Gallican prelates in that spiritual war," 
viz., against the Pelagian heresy. Accordingly, 
these prelates '* having gathered a great Synod, 
consulted together what persons should be sent 
thither, and by unanimous consent, choice was 
made of the apostolical priests, Germanus, bishop 
of Auxerre, and Lupus of Troyes, to go into 
Britain to confirm it in the faith."f The fact is, 
that the divines of the British Church, finding 
that the Pelagian doctrines were gaining ground, 
and making converts in their country; having 
also fruitlessly endeavoured to suppress the grow- 
ing evil ; and likewise, being distracted by inter- 
ns! disturbances, sought the aid of their Gallican 
brethren ; the bishops of Brittany, called French 
Britain, from the circumstance of Maximus, who, 
having usurped the imperial dignity, a.d. 397, led 
the flower of the British youth into France, and 
having there conquered the province of Armorica, 
granted it to his island-soldiers, who gave to it its 
appellation from their native land, whence it has 

♦ Dupin., vol. i p. 102. t /^-i'. U c. xxV\..%<3i\\. ^vVi.^. 
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obtained the name of Bretagne, whose inhabitants, 
it is said, still speak a language similar to the 
Welsh, or ancient British. As an early inter- 
communication existed between Armorica and 
Britain, and the language of both being similar, 
the circumstance of the British prelates applying 
to then* Gallican brethren was both natural and 
reasonable. '* The Gallican bishops, perhaps, 
acquainted the pope with the choice they had 
made, and he approved it ; which was enough for 
Prosper, a notorious flatterer of the popes, to 
ascribe the whole to Celestme."*t 

The various measures which Germanus had 
adopted, proved at the best, only palliatives ; for 
though he had restored the British Church to its 
former orthodox state, by freeing it from the 

* Bower's lives of the Popes. 

t Pelagianism is the heresy of human nature. It asserts that 
there was no imputation of original sin to any man, nor any orij^nal 
corruption consequent on the fall ; or, in other words, the Pela^ams 
maintained that mankind derived no injury from Adam's sin : that 
men are as capable now of yielding ohedlence to the wiU of God 
as Adam was; if it were otherwise, it would both be cruel and 
absurd to propose to man the performance of certain duties with the 
sanctions of reward and tlie denunciations of punidmient; and that 
consequently, men are bom without vice, as well as without virtue. 
Among other errors, Pelagius is charged with rejecting the necesrity 
of inward grace, or the aids of the divine spiiit, &c., &c This heresy 
was broached about a. d. 405. — Bede's account of this pernicious heresy 
is thus given : ** Pelagius, a Briton, spread far and near the infec- 
tion of his perfidious doctrine against the assistance of the divine 
grace, being seconded therein by his associate, Julianus of Cam- 
pania. .... St. Augustin, and the other orthodox fathers, quoted 
many thousand catholic opinions against them, yet they would not 
correct their madness ; but, on the contrary, their folly waa rather 
increased by contradiction, and they refused to embrace the truth.*' 
— lib. i. c. X. — Our Lord has pointed out the true source of every 
heresy that has distracted "the church militant hereon earth .'"-r- 
"yedo err, not knowing the scriptures, nor the power of God.*'.- 
Jffait.xxn. 9. 
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Pekgian plague, dhe had yet more formidable 
enemies to contend against. No longer ei\joying 
the countenance of the Eomau emperors as their 
protection, the Britons became exposed to the 
firequent irruptions of the Picts and Scots, pre- 
datory tribes occupying the northern frontiers of 
Britain, and against whom ramparts had been 
erected by the Romans. When these plundering 
hordes learned that the Eomans had abandoned 
Britain with the intention of returning no more, 
they made a fresh irruption, committing greater 
ravages than before, destroying all with fire and 
swoixl. They broke down the wall which had 
been built to restrain them, and, meeting with 
no opposition, they overran the whole country, 
putting all to death without control. This dread- 
ful havoc and devastation produced a fearful 
fiftmine, which occasioned new disasters, and 
caused a kind of civil war among the Britons 
themselves ; *' for they turned their arms upon 
each other, and for the sake of a little sustenance, 
imbrued their hands in the blood of their fellow- 
countrymeki. " * The entire country being reduced 
to such a wretched condition, the famine became 
fearful and raged to such an extent, that the Britons 
who survived, were compelled, in order to obtain a 
means of subsistence, to have recourse to the 
chase. The unhappy natives, in this extremity, 
deprived of the flower of their youth, who had 
been carried away to serve in Gad, made earnest 
supplication to the Romans for assistance against 

* Glldas. 
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brothers, Heogist and Horsa, and aniving at 
Ebbesileet, in the isle of Thanet, Kent, were re- 
ceived with the greatest demonstrations of joy by 
Vortigem and his subjects. The isle of Thanet 
was dlotted them as their place of residence ; a 
league was concluded with them, agreeably to 
which they undertook to defend the Britons. 
Vortigem accordingly led them against the Picts 
and Scots, who were totally defeated, and expelled 
from the British province. 

The Saxons, however, soon perceived the weak- 
ness of their new allies ; they were pleased with 
the fruitfulness and wealth of Britain, and they 
began to entertain hopes of establishing themselves 
in this country. Hengist, under pretence of re- 
quiring additional aid for the protection of Britain, 
obtained Vortigem's consent to send over for fresh 
supplies of troops, who, coming in seventeen large 
vessels, increased Hengist's army considerably. 
The Saxons commenced their purpose by com« 
plaining, '' that their monthly supplies (of provi- 
sions) are not furnished in sufficient abundance, 
saying, that unless more liberality is shown them, 
they will break the treaty and plunder the whole 
island. In a short time they follow up their 
threats with deeds."* They secretly conduded a 
peace with the Ficts and Scots, and turned their 
arms against those whom they came to defend. 
*' The fire of vengeance . . . spread from sea 
to sea, fed by the hands of our foes in the east, 
and did not cease until, destroying the neigh- 
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bouring towns and lands, it reached the other side 
of the island, and dipped its red and savage tongue 
in the western ocean."* " They plundered all 
the neighbouring cities and country, spread the 
conflagration from the eastern to the western sea 
without any opposition, and covered almost eveiy 
part of the deserted kland. Public as well as 
private structures were overturned; the priests 
were everywhere slain before the altars ; the pre- 
lates and the people, without any respect of per- 
sons, were destroyed with fire and sword ; nor was 
there any to bury those who had been thus cruelly 
slaughtered. Some of the miserable remainder, 
being taken in the mountains, were butchered 
in heaps : others, spent with hunger, came forth 
and submitted themselves to the enemy for food, if 
they were not even killed upon the spot. Some, 
with sorrowful hearts, fled beyond the seas. Others, 
continuing in their own country, led a miserable life 
among the woods, rocks, and mountains, with 
scarcely enough food to support life, and expecting 
every moment to be their last, "f » The wretched rem- 
nant of the Britons who had escaped the slaughter, 
beina unable to defend themselves, fled into Wales, 
leaving South Britain in the possession of the 
Saxons, who estabUshed themselves in their new 
conquest under the government of seven kings, 
from which circumstance it obtained the title of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. 

During the various and prolonged struggles 
which took place between the Britons and Saxons, 

* GUdM. ^ ^«^ci. 
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it is not difficult tp conceive tha,t Ghristiaiiitj 
must have met with little, or rather, no, encou- 
ragement. For the Saxons were Pajgans, and to 
their natural ferocity adding b, reiigious zeal, 
imagined they were doing their gods service ^d 
}ionouring them, by treating the Christians with 
cruelty, but more especially the priesthood, who 
were the most inhumanly dealt with, latUe, 
therefore, can be known respecting the British 
Church during that period, since, wherever the 
Saxons were masters, they used their utmost en- 
deavours to destroy all the documents of th^ 
British Church, which otherwise might have been 
preserved. Christianity, undoubtedly, must hav^ 
been at a very low ebb at this time ; and we may 
well believe, that the British clergy, duripg the 
desperate and lengthened contests between their 
countrymen and the Saxons, would not venture to 
attempt the conversion of those heathen invaders ; 
nor, indeed, is it very probable, that the latter 
should feel willing, on their part, to receive the 
gospel at the hand^ of an enemy they so thoroughly 
despised. Any documents that may have been 
preserved, must be those which the Britons 
carried with them into Wales ; some also may 
have been brought over by those Britons who 
took refuge in Armorica, now Bretagne ; but of 
this we have no certain knowledge. 

A brief sketch of the Saxon invaders, — Anglo- 
Saxops, as they have since been denominated, 
may, with propriety, be introduced here. Tl^e 
Saxons, *' to whom we are indebted for the basis 
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of our fine knguage, and our invaluable civil 
institutions," were a colony of the Oimbrians, 
inhabiting the Oimbrian Chersonesus, now called 
Jutland, forming part of the kingdom of Denmark, 
#ho, finding that they had an overstocked po- 
pulation, sent forth about the same time, three 
large bands to seek new settlements. Of these, 
the third obtained the name of Saxons. The 
origin of this name has been differently accounted 
for by etymologists. The opinion of Lipsius 
seems the most probable: viz., That the name 
of Saxon was given them by their neighbours, 
from their wearing a short sword, called, in their 
language, S4ex (or Sexe); and hence the arms 
of Saxony are, to this day, two daggers placed 
accross, or crosswise.* The Saxons, properly so 
called, appear to be first of the German tribes 
who came into Britain. But their success soon 
induced others to follow their example ; and 
accordingly, the Jutes and Angles, kindred tribes, 
rushed forth from the continental hive, and swarm- 
ing in devoted Britain, soon completed the work 
of extermination already so ruthlessly commenced. 
Bede informs us, that " from the Jutes are 
descended the people of Kent, and of the isle 
of Wight, and those also in the province of 
the West Saxons .... seated opposite to the isle 
of Wight. From the Saxons .... came the 
East-Saxons, the South-Saxons, and the West- 
Saxons. From the Angles .... are descended 
the East-Angles, the Midland Angles, Mercians^ 

* Unit •ml Hist vol. iiix. p. 10. 
H 2 
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all the race of the Northumbrians, that is, of 
those nations that dwell on the north side of the 
river Humber, and the other nations of the 
English." 

These piratical invaders were pagans. The 
Saxons were amongst the most warlike people 
who inhabited Germany ; they were also the 
most barbarous ; treating their enemies with 
cruelty, especially all captives taken in war, com- 
monly sacrificing them to their idols. Their 
religion was the S9.me as that of the other northern 
nations. They had " gods many and lords many." 
** The ancient Germans, Danes, and other north- 
em nations, were not unacquainted with the 
great doctrine of one Supreme Deity; the author 
of every thing that existeth; the eternal, the 
ancient, the living and awful being ; the searcher 
into concealed things ; the being that never 
changeth ; who liveth and govemeth during the 
ages, directeth every thing which is high, and 
every thing which is low." Of this glorious 
being, they deemed it impious to make any 
visible representation, or to imagine it possible 
that He could be confined within the walls of 
temples. But these great truths had been in 
some measure lost and corrupted by the introduc- 
tion of a multiplicity of gods and images, before 
the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes in 
England. . . . The Saxon and Danish priests 
believed and taught the immortality of the human 
soul, and a state of rewards and punishments 
after death ; rejecting the Druidical doctrine of 
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the transmigration of souls as an absurd fiction. 
The place of rewards they call VaUkaUa, where 
the heroes spent the day in martial sports, and 
the night in feasting on ihe flesh of the boar, and 
drinking large draughts of beer or mead out of 
the scuUs 6f their enemies whom they had slain 
in battle, presented to them by beautiful young 
Tirgins, who waited upon them at table. The 
place of punishment they call Niflhem, or, 
The Mode of EvU, where Hela dwelt; whose 
palace was AnguuK her table Famine, her waiters 
EaBpeeta^Um and Delay, the threshold of her door 
Preeipioey her bed Leanness, and her looks struck 
terror into all beholders. In the former of those 
places (VaUhalla) all brave and good men, and in 
the latter (Niftheim) all cowards and bad men 
were to reside to the end of this world, when the 
heavens and the earth and the gods themselves 
were to be consumed by fire. After this general 
conflagration a new and more glorious world waa 
to rise out of the ashes of the former ; the heroes, 
Inth all good and just men, were to be admitted 
into Gimle, a palac« built of shining gold, far 
more beautiful than Valhalla ; and cowards, assas- 
sins, false swearers, and adulterers, were to 
be confined in Nastrande, a place built of the 
carcases of serpents, far more ^smal than 
Niflheim.''* 

The chief deity worshipped by the Saxons, was 
named Odin, er,*Wodin, the God of War. The 
fourth day of the week was dedicated to him, 

♦ Henry's BrlUln, vol. Hi. p. 171. 
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and called Wodin's day, now, Wednesday. Next 
to Wodin, Frea, or Friga, his wife, was the deity 
most esteemed by the Saxons. The sixth day of 
the week was consecrated to her, and still bears 
her name ; Friga's day, now, Friday. Wodin was 
the father of all the gods, and Frea the mother, 
according to Saxon Mythology. Thor, the son 
of Odin and Frea, was a favourite divinity of the 
heathen Saxons. Thor was the god of the air, 
governing tempests, clouds, thunder and lightning, 
bestowing genial showers, and granting fruitful 
seasons. The fifth dav of the week was dedicated 
to him, and still bears his name, Thor's day, 
now, Thursday. Another deity of the Saxons, 
named Crodo, or Saeter, has given his appellation 
to the seventh day of the week, Saeter 's day, now, 
Saturday. The sun and moon were also objects 
of adoration to the Saxons. From them the first 
and second days of the week have their names — 
Sunday, Monday. Another god of the Saxons, 
called Tuisc, or, Tuisco, gave his name to the 
third day of the week, which was consecrated 
to him — Tuisc*s day, now, Tuesday. 

In addition to these highest divinities, the 
Saxons had lesser deities, to whom they paid great 
veneration. Both gods and goddesses were in- 
cluded in this class. " Like the Druids, in their 
public system of doctrines, they taught that the 
sun, moon, and stars, the air, earth, and sea, the 
livers, woods, and mountains, were all inhabited, 
and placed under the immediate jurisdiction of 
certain genu, who were possessed of the power of 
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dispensing flavours, or inflicting evils on mankind. 
Odin and Frea are said to have had eleven 
daughters, who were all goddesses .... they 
had also Balder the god of light, the second son 
of Odin and Frea; Niord, the god of waters ; Tyr, 
the god of champions ; Brage, thtt god of poets 
and orators ; and Heimdal, the doorkeeper of the 
gods, and guardian of the rainbow. They ako 
acknowledged the influence of a malevolent and 
powerful spirit, named Loks, who was an object 
of hatred and superstitious terror."')^ Among the 
female deities of the Saxons we must mention the 
goddess Eostre. Sacrifices were offered to her 
in the month of April, from whence it derived 
the .name of Eoster-monath, or the month of 
Eostre; and from thence originates the term 
Easter, which the Saxons retained even after their 
•onversion to the Christian religion ; giving the 
appellation to the solemn festival which we cele- 
brate in commemoration of our Saviour's resur- 
rection. 

The Saxons erected temples in honour of their 
divinities ; though it appears, that originally these 
sacred edifices were rude and roofless structures, 
like the Druidic fanes, embosomed in gloomy 
groves. «>» In the course of time, however, they 
began t^ imitate other nations, and build temples 
finisheci ii^ & magnificent style. In addition to 
these, fff y had prescribed rites of worship, and a 
regular priesthood. Some of their rites were 
cruel. " In times of famine, or other national 

. » D. Falloon. 
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calamities, or at the eve of some dangerous waif, 
the Danes and Saxons, as well as other heathen 
nations, offered human sacrifices to their gods, 
believing them to be more acceptable than any 
other. These unhappy victims were commonly 
chosen from among criminals, captives, or slaves ; 
but on some pressing occasions persons of the 
highest dignity were not spared."* 

Such was the nation, under whose dominion the 
vanquished Britons were reduced : through whose 
Aversion to Christianity, religion in this island was 
nearly annihilated. But now we shall behold 
these very Saxons, from being merciless persecu- 
tors, embracing that faith they had formerly 
endeavoured to destroy, and forming a flourishing 
Church in the same country where they had exer- 
cised their cruelties. This circumstance, consti- 
tuting an important epoch in the annals of the 
ancient British Church, will form the subject of 
another chapter. 

It should not be omitted here, that though 
Britain was, at the time we have been writing of 
above, involved in bitter troubles, nevertheless a 
mission was undertaken for the purpose of con- 
veying the gospel to the Picts, who dwelt in the 
Southern parts of Scotland. The leader in this 
missionary enterprise was named Nynias, **a 
most reverend bishop and holy man of the British 
nation." Gildas speaks thus of the Picts and 
Scots before they received the truth : " Differing 
one from another in manners, but inspired with 

* Henry's Britain. 
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the same avidity for blood, and all more eager to 
shroud their villainous faces in bushy hair, than 
to cover with decency those parts of their body 
which required i t. " The southern Picts, however, 
through the preaching of Nynias, or, Nynian, for- 
sook the errors of idolatry, and embraced Christi- 
anity. St. Nynian founded a church, built of 
white stone, which, at that time, was not usual 
among the Britons; it was called Whitehouse, 
or Whiteheme, on the coast of Galloway (Scotland). 
In the year 565, the northern Picts had the 
gospel preached to them by ** a famous priest and 
abbot, a monk by habit and life, whose name was 
Oolumb," or Columba. This missionary passed 
over into Britain from Ireland, "and converted 
(the Pictish) nation to the faith of Christ by his 
preaching and example." He received from 
" Bridius, who was the son of Meilochon, and the 
powerful king of the Pictish nation," the island 
of Hii, or lona, called also, from the name of the 
saint, I-Columb-kill, one of the western islands 
of Scotland. Here, he founded a monastery, from 
whence faithful heralds of the gospel went forth 
to illuminate the gross darkness which covered 
the Caledonian regions. From this small, though 
celebrated, island, " savage clans and roving bar- 
barians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the 
blessings of religion." Columba established him- 
self here for the purpose of completing the con- 
version of the northern Picts. Notwithstanding 
the various and great difficulties which presented 
themselves, ** the labours of Columba, were at 
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tended with a very astoDishiiig degree of success. 
In the course of a few years, the greater part of 
the Pictish kingdom was conyerted to the Christian 
fjEuth. Monasteries were erected in many jplaces^ 
and churches everywhere estahlished. Oolumba, 
as Primate, superintended and directed all the 
affairs of the Pictish, and much of the Scottish 
and Irish, Churches." Most eminently did Co^ 
lumba deserve the epithet of "Apostle of the) 
Highlands." He founded the order of the 
Ctddees,* in Scotland. Bede, in what he designs 
as censure, gives them the highest commendation. 
He says : " They only practised such works of 
piety and charity as they could learn from thd 
|>rophetical, etangelical, and apostolical writitigs."f 
At this period, about the middle of the sixth 
century, the British Church, having retreated be- 
fore Saxon oppression, maintained an honourable 
position in Wales and other mountainous districts 
of Britain. When Augustine, whose mission is 
related in the following chapter, came into this 
island, he found seven bishops belonging to the 
ancient British Church : there were also in the 
monastery of Banchor alone, above two thousand 
monks. Eespecting this British monastery, Bede 
informs us, there was in it " so great a number of 
monks, that the monastery being divided into seven 
parts, with a ruler over each, none of those parts 
contained less than three hundred men, who went 
all wont to live by their labour.'* The same his- 

* This term signlfles, " SnvanU qf God," 
t See appendix. (A.) 
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tprian states that in this monastery there werp 
ms^j *' learned men." The British Church in 
Cornwall maintained its independence at this time 
also, notwithstanding the number of Bomish monks 
who OYornqi that county. The Cornish members 
pf the fuicient or national Church regulated their 
i:^ligioas institutions established among them, by 
rules exclusively their own. The opposition of 
the Britons in Cornwall to the usurpations of the 
Bomish Church continued, without any surrender 
of their independence, until a. d. 905. At that 
period, the reigning monarch, Edward the Elder, 
settled an episcopd See amongst them, with the 
approval of the then Pope, whose power began to 
prevail greatly. "This bishopric was founded 
principaUy for the reduction of the rebellious 
Cornish to the Romish rites ; who, as they used 
the language, so they imitated the lives and doc- 
trine of the ancient Britons, neither hitherto nor 
long after submitting themselves to the See apo3- 
toHc."* 

The greater part of the British Church, how- 
ever, was, at this time, in Wales, where the town 
of Caerleon was celebrated as the seat of learning 
and religion. Many pious divines flourished at 
this period, members of the National Church. 
David, Archbishop of Caerleon, appears to have been 
the most celebrated. He transferred his See from 
Caerleon to Myny w, or Menevea, since called from 
him, St. David's, Pembrokeshire. " David was a 
disciple of one of those learned schools, which 
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had been established in the preceeding century." 
(Those founded by Germanus.) " He travelled to 
Egypt and Palestine, and brought home with him 
the rules of that austere discipline, which he insti- 
tuted at Menevia. He established many monas- 
teries and schools for the cultivation of religion 
and learning. He was a powerful and successful 
opposer of Pelagianism ; and the Synod of Llan- 
dewi Brefi affords an illustrious proof of the ability 
of David, and of the efficacious existence of the 
British Church — ^in the sixth century from the 
preaching of St. Paul."* 

* Bi8hop of St. Dayid'8 Tracts, p. 139. 
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'* The ancient British Church, by whomsoever plant* 
ed, was a stranger to the bishop of RomCy and all his 
pretended authority. But the Pagan Saxon invaders 
having driven the professors of Christianity to the 
remotest comers of our island, their own conversion 
was afterwards effected by Augustin the monk, and 
other missionaries from the court of Borne. — ^Black* 
Btone's Oommentary, book iv. c 8. 



We havo now arrived at a period forming a 
new and important era in tbe bistorj of tbe 
British Cburch; namely, the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. For the space 
of one hundred and fifty years Christianity, as 
a national establishment, had disappeared from 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. The British 
clergy, as has been observed in the preceding 
chapter, during the desperate struggles between 
their countrymen and the Saxons, dared not to 
attempt the conversion of the latter ; and these, it 
is not probable, would feel disposed to receive the 
gospel from an enemy so despised. The ancient 
British Church had suffered heavily from Saxon 
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invasion ; and though, had she not been so 
miserably shorn of her strength, she would have 
rejected, with noble indignation, all the attempts 
of Home's interference ; yet, prostrated as she 
was, by the oruelty of; her pagan foes* she could 
only offer an opposition to the encroachments 
of that ambitious and usurping Church, which, 
though steady and unremitting, proved, eventually, 
unavailing. The National Church, unhappily, 
was not in a situation to take advantage of a 
favourable opening which presented itself at this 
time, and was seized upon by the Bishop of 
Rome with avidity, to erect on the ruins of 
that Church a new ecclesiastical establishment, 
essentially differing from the ancient British 
Church. This resolve on the part of the Eoman 
pontiff, Gregory the Great, is attributed to the 
effect of divine inspiration, by the historian, 
Bede. In a secondary acceptation of the term 
this is not unreasonable : for who shall say, that 
an Allwise Providence does not so act upon 
the minds of men, and order their wills and 
affairs, as both to advance and accomplish His 
merciful intentions ? 

The auspicious opening of which Gregory took 
advantage, occurred by means of the marriage of 
an Anglo-Saxon king with a christian princess. 
Ethelbert was king of Kent, a. d. 560. He was 
a prince of a great and aspiring genius, and 
had extended his authority and dominion as far 
north as the river Humber. This monarch, with 
the tide ot '* BrtBtwalda^*' or, Lord of Britais* 
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eojojed an undisputed precedency over the other 
Anglo-Saxon Chiefs. In order to strengthen 
himself in his authority, he formed an alliance 
with France hy means of his marriage with 
Beriha, daughter of Cheribert, king of Paris. At 
first, however, there appeared an obstacle in 
the way of the royal union. Ethelbert was 
an idolater, and on this account, Chilperic, brother 
to Cheribert, now deceased, would not give his 
consent to his niece's marriage with ti^e king 
of Kent. But Ethelbert removed that objection 
by giving his promise that Bertha should enjoy 
the free exercise of her religion, and that she 
should be at liberty to bring with her into Britain 
a certain number of ecclesiastics. With these 
conditions Bertha was given in marriage to the 
royal Saxon. When she arrived in Kent, an old 
church on the east side of the city of Canterbury, 
dedicated to the honour of St. Martin, built while 
the Eomans were still in the island, was repaired 
and given to her for a place of worship. Here 
Lluidhard, bishop of Soissons, who had accom- 
panied the queen from France, officiated as 
her chaplain. By these means, a christian con- 
gregation was once more raised in Britain, in the 
most powerful kingdom of the Heptarchy. Ber- 
tha spared no pains to secure the esteem and 
affection of Ethelbert ; and he was so engaged by 
her superior qualities, that he soon majiifested 
all the esteem for her that she could desire. 
This was an important object gained. Bertha 
prudently direct^ her influence o^et E.^\i^^tC 

1^ 
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to induce in his mind a favourable opinion towards 
the christian religion. She also employed it for 
the purpose of reconciling him to the efforts she 
was making, by means of the christian priests she 
had brought with her, to lead the king*s subjects 
to the knowledge of the gospel. She succeeded 
so well in producing a favourable impression on 
the royal mind with respect to Christianity, that 
Ethelbert was led to receive the mission sent 
from Rome by pope Gregory, and conducted 
by Augustine the monk, and grant him per- 
mission to preach the gospel in his kingdom. 
And here, having mentioned the mission from 
the Pope into Britain, it will be proper to give an 
account of the cause that gave birth to it, as well 
as the circumstances connected with its accom- 
plishment. 

About eighteen years prior to the arrival of the 
Koman missionaries in Britain, during the reign 
of Alia, king of Deira,* it happened that some 
youths were brought from thence to Home by 
slave-merchants, and being exposed for sale in the 
market-place, attracted great attention towards 
them. Among those who came to view the Saxon 
slaves, was Gregory, then a private clergyman; 
he was struck with the beautiful countenances 
and fair hair of the youths, and enquired from 
whence they had come ? He was told, from the 
island of Britain. He next asked, if die inhabi- 
tants were Christians or pagans ? Being informed 

. * Dein WBB A district of the ancient Northombriit— Northnmber- 
Uad 
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that they were pagans, he exclaimed: "Alas! 
that the Author of darkness should possess men 
of such fEur countenances ; and that being remark- 
able for such graceful aspects, their minds should 
be devoid of inward grace." He further inquired 
the name of their particular nation. He learned 
that they were ccdled "Angli." Gregory then 
said : '* That they possessed the faces of angels, 
and ought to be coheirs with the angels in 
heaven. " He next asked the name of the pro- 
vince from whence they had been brought ? The 
reply was : •* Deira." He observed : ** They are 
to be delivered de Dei ira;" that is, * From the 
wrath of God,' ''and called to the mercy of Christ.*' 
** What is the king of that province named ? " in- 
quired the future pope. He was informed that 
his name was Alia : alluding to his name, he ex- 
claimed : ** Alleliyah : the praises of God must be 
sung in that man's country."* This verbal play 
of Gregory did not originate in trifling ; it sprung 
from serious feelings. '*.... Thus Gregory's 
gradous heart set Uie sound of every word to ike 
tune of spiritual goodness. Nor can his words 
be justly censured for levity, if we consider how, 
in that age, the elegance of poetry consisted in 
riiythm, and the eloquence of prose in allusions. 
And, which was the main, where his pleasant 
conceits did end, there his pious endeavours 
began; which did not terminate in a verbal jest, 
but produce real effects, which ensued thereupon."! 
For, from the day that Gregory saw the English 

* Bede^ n\}. ii. ^ 1. \ VxiSlVvl 
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filaves in Home, the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons became his favourite object. He resolved 
to go in person to preach to that nation ; and for 
that purpose applied to Felagius, bishop of Borne, 
for permission to undertake that work ; nor did 
the pope withhold his consent ; but the people of 
Rome, with whom Gregory was a special £ivourite, 
besought Felagius not to permit his departure, so 
that he was ^r the time obliged to leave his 
design unexecuted. The sincerity of Gregory s 
desire to evangelize the Anglo-Saxons is apparent 
from his directions to Candidus, Steward of the 
patrimony of St. Peter in France.* Writing to 
him, he directed him to buy such English slaves 
as wore exposed for sale, who were under the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, and send them to Rome 
to be educated there, in order that they might 
afterwards be qualified to act as missionaries to 
their pagan countrymen.f 

The time appointed by God for the conversion 
of the EngUsh was not yet come ; and probably, 
such were then the circumstances of the nation, 
Gregory's undertaking would have met with great 
difficulties. All England was troubled with wars 

. * ** Churches in cities, whose inhabitants were but of moderate 
substance, had no estates left to them out of their districts ; but 
those in imperial cities, such as Rome, Ravenna, and Milan, where 
senators and persons of the first rank inhabited, were endowed with 
estates in divers parts of the world. St Gregory mentions the patri- 
mony of the Church in Ravenna, in Sicily, and another of the Church 
of Milan in that kingdom. The Roman Church had patrimonies tn 
France, Africa, Sicily, in the Cottian Alps, and in many other toun- 
tries."— F. Paul's TretUiie of Etelesiattieal Benfjke$ and Heventits, 
Dublht, 1737. p. Z%. 
t Bowefa lives of the Popei, "vol U. p. ft^ 
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and commotions, which broke out afresh continu- 
aliy. Ethelbert had not yet espoused Bertha; 
his mind as yet was unprepared for the reception 
of the gospel, and being vassal to Ceaulin,* he 
had but little power to encourage Gregory's design. 
But afterwards, all circumstances were equally 
fftTourable, and helped to promote it.f 

Pelagius, bishop of Borne, being deceased, was 
succeeded by Gregory, sumamed the Great, a.d. 
590. He now revived his former project — ^the 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. But beiug 
obliged to reside constantly in Home, he could not 
go, as he formerly desired, in person to Britain. 
To obviate this difficulty, he selected a man whom 
he considered the best qualified to undertake the 
important office of missionary to the English. 
The person on whom the pope's choice fell, was a 
monk, named Augustine, Prior of St. Martin's, 
Home. With him also were sent forty monks as 
his assistants in the missionary enterprise. Eapin 
observes: "In all appearance, Bertha had ac- 
quainted the pope how well affected the king her 
husband stood with regard to religion, since they 
i?ere ordered to land in Kent." Their landing in 
ISent may be accounted for by the circumstance 
of a Christian church having been erected there 
in the very head-quarters of Saxon dominion ; and 
also, that the queen of Kent was a Christian : 
that the rites of the Christian religion were per- 
formed there by a Christian bishop ; and that the 

* Ceaulin wfta king of Wessex, and wfta ranqnished bj Ethelbert 
t Rapln. 
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king was favourably disposed towards that religion^ 
and therefore they would be more Hkely to succeed 
there than in any other part of Britain, where 
paganism held full sway. These, and similar 
motives, may have caused Augustine to land in 
Kent, and not any message from Bertha to the 
pope. It is more probable that she should have 
directed her eyes to France, of which countiy 
she was a native, in preference to Rome, if she 
desired help to carry on the work of conversion 
among her adopted countrymen. 

Augustine and his fellow-missionaries, passing 
through France, where he obtained interpreters^ 
* by whose help he might understand the English,, 
and be understood by them,* arrived in the isle of 
Thanet, a. d. 5 97. Having, on the way to Britain,, 
halted at the monastery of Lerins, the Romisb 
monks were '* seized with a sudd^i fear,, and 
began to think of returning home, rather than 
proceed to a barbarous, fierce, and unbelieving 
nation, to whose very language they were* 
strangers."* They accordingly resolved that 
Augustine should return to the pope, and request 
his permission to abandon their journey inta 
Britain. But he, in reply, urged them onward 
by a hortatory epistle, which is given in Bede*a 
history, as follows : *' Gregory, the servant of the 
servants of God, to the servants of our Lord. 
For as much as it had been better not to begin a 
good work, than to think of desisting from that 
which has been begun, it behoves you (most 

♦ Bedc. 
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beloved sons) to fulfil the good work, which, bj 
the help of our Lord, you have undertaken. Let 
not, therefore, the toil of the journey, nor the 
tongues of evil-speaking men, deter you; but 
with all possible earnestness and zeal perform 
that which, by God's direction, you have under- 
taken ; being assured, that much labour is follow- 
ed by an eternal reward. When Augustine, your 
chief, returns, whom we also constitute your abbot, 
humbly obey him in all things ; knowing, that 
whatever you shall do by his directions, will 
in all respects, be available to your souls. Al- 
mighty God protect you with his grace, and 
grant that I may, in the heavenly country, see 
Uie fruits of your labour. In as much as, though 
I cannot labour with you, I shall partake in 
the joy of the reward, because I am willing to 
labour. God keep you in safety, my beloved sons. 
Dated the 10th of the kalends of August, in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of our pious and 
most august lord, Mauritius Tiberius, the thir- 
teenth year after the consulship of our said lord. 
The fourteenth indiction. * 

Animated by this epistle, Augustine and his 
companions prosecuted their journey into Britain, 
and landed at Eetesburgh, in the isle of Thanet, 
A. D. 697. On their arrival, Augustine acquaint- 
ed Ethelbert with it, and informed him that 
he had come into his dominions for the purpose 
of bringing *' the best tidings unto him, which 
should certainly procure eternal happiness in 

• Lil>. L c. 33. edit Qileii. 
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heaven, and endless reigning in bliss with the 
true God, to such as should entertain them.*' * 

The king, having received this message, order- 
ed the missionaries to remain in the island 
where they had landed, and that they should 
be supplied with all necessaries, until he should 
consider what to do with them. Shortly after 
this, Ethelbert repaired to the isle of Thanet, 
and sitting in the open air, ordered Augustme 
and his companions to be conducted into bis 
presence. The abbot with his monks advanced 
in procession to meet the king. They carried a 
silver cross, as a sacred banner ; they also bore a 
portrait of our Lord, and chaunting litanies as 
they approached Ethelbert, they offered up their 
prayers to the Lord for the eternal salvation, 
both of themselves, and of those to whom they 
had come.f 

In obedience to the king's commands, Augustine 
preached to him and his attendants, the word of 
life ; having concluded his address, Ethelbert 
replied to lum in cautious terms : ** Your words 
and promises are very fedr, but as they are new to 
us, and of uncertain import, I cannot approve of 
them, forsaking that which I have so long follow- 
ed with the whole of the English nation. But 
because you are come from far into my kingdom, 
and, as I conceive, are desirous to impart to 
us those things which you believe to be true, and 
most beneficial, we will not molest you, but give 
you favourable entertainment, and take care to 

* Bede, lib. i. c. 25. sdit Wheeloc t Ibid. 
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mpply you with your necessary sustenance ; nor 
do we forbid you by preaching to gain as many as 
you can to your religion. "* 

In accordance with his promise, Ethelbert 
assigned them Canterbury as their residence, 
which city was the metropolis of his dominions ; 
and, besides allowing them suitable provisions, 
granted them free liberty to preach. The missi- 
onaries entered the city with all the solemnities 
whichmarked their introduction to the BrtBtwMa, 
or, Lord of Britain. They bore the cross, the 
picture of our Saviour ; and with one voice sung 
this litany : *' We beseech thee, Lord, in all thy 
mercy, to turn away thine anger, and thy wrath 
from this city, and from thy holy house, because 
we have sinned. Hallelujah."f As soon as they 
took possession of their residence, they began to 
follow the course of life practised in the primitive 
Church ; they gave themselves to frequent prayer, 
watching, and fasting ; they preached to as many 
as they could ; they despised all worldly things 
as not belonging to them; receiving their ne- 
cessary food from those they instructed; living 
themselves in all respects conformable to what 
they prescribed to others, and being always 
disposed to suffer any adversity, and even to 
die for that truth which they preached. In 
short, several believed and were baptized, admir- 
ing the simplicity of their innocent life, and 
tlie sweetness of their heavenly doctrine.^ On 

' * Bede, lib. i. c. 35. edit. Wheeloc. t Ibid. 

t Ibid, edit. GUes, Ub. \. cOft. 
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the east-side of the city of Canterbuiy, stood 
an ancient church, dedicated to St. Martin, in 
which queen Bertha had the rites of christian 
worship celebrated. In this church Augustine 
and his companions assembled to sing psalms, 
offer up prayers, perform mass, preach, and 
baptize, until the king, being converted to the 
christian faith, should grant them full liberty 
to preach everywhere through his dominions, and 
buUd or repair churches in all places. Ethelbert, 
among others, was so engaged by the pure lives of 
these holy men, and their pleasing promises, 
whose truth they confirmed by many miracles,(?)* 
that he embraced the christian faith, and was 
baptized. Numbers now flocked to hear the 
word ; they forsook their heathen rites ; and, by 
the reception of the faith, united themselves to 
the holy Church of Christ. " Their conversion 
the king so far encouraged^ as that he compelled 
none to embrace Christianity, but only shewed 
more affection to the believers, as to his fellow 
citizens in the heavenly kingdom. For he had 
learned from his instructors and leaders to salva- 
tion, that the service of Christ ought to be volun- 
tary, not by compulsion." — It would be well if the 
Church of Home continued to teach the same 
doctrine, and did not compel souls to embrace her 
system of Christianity. — Augustine took full ad- 

* When Bede and other monkish historians speak of mirades b« 
ing performed by **holy men," such as they represent Augustine to 
be, we most pity their crednlity, for, since Christianity has been esta 
blished, miracles have ceased ; unless, indeed, those " lying wondtn"* 
performed^ donbtleaa by ti^/ranatural aseney. 
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vantage of the royal permission to preach the 
gospel ; in this, doubtless, he was encouraged bj 
the Christian queen Bertha. Abundant success at- 
tended the labours of the missionaries. *' Ethelbert 
was among the first of their converts ; and a large 
portion of the nobles followed the example of 
their prince. Augustine pursued his pious labours 
with equal zeal and success. He opened semi- 
naries of learning, and erected edifices for religious 
worship. Having received episcopal consecration 
from the Wshop of Aries, he was invested by 
pope Gregory with the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, and was constituted 
the first Archbishop of Canterbury.*'! 

Thus the kingdom of Kent was converted to 
Christianity through the instrumentality of the 
ardent-minded abbot and his associates. In con- 
sequence of the royal baptism, the Kentish Saxons 
eagerly embraced the profession of the gospel ; so 
that, in one day, Augustine baptized ten thousand 
persons in the river Swale, a stream tributary to 
the Thames. Christianity being now established 
in Kent, rapidly spread through the other king- 
doms of the Heptarchy. Through the influence, 
and under the protection, of Ethelbert, the mis- 
sionaries were encouraged to extend their pious 
labours into the adjoining kingdoms. The sister 
of the Kentish monarch, named Kicula, was mar- 
ried to Sebert, king of the East-Saxons. Ethel- 
bert succeeded in persuading him to receive a 
bishop. Mellitus, one of the missionaries sent by 

* Bede, edit. Giles, lib. i. c. 26. \ GarvrtUMi^ 
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Gregory to Augustine, was consecrated bishop, 
and established in the see of London, Sebert's 
capital, A. D. 604. Ethelbert founded there a 
church in honour of St. Paul, the great mission- 
ary and Apostle to the Gentiles.* 

The mission of Mellitus, however, proved a total 
failure. Whatever success he met with in his 
labours seems due to the authority of Sebert, se- 
conded by Ethelbert ; for on their decease, the 
East-Saxons relapsed into idolatry, and expelled 
Mellitus from Essex, nor could he ever gain en- 
trance there again. The immediate cause of lus 
expulsion originated with the sons of the deceased 
Sebert. When they saw the bishop distributing 
the Eucharist to the people in the church, they 
said to him : " Why do you not give us also that 
white bread which you used to give to our father, 
and which you still continue to give to the people 
in the church ?" Mellitus replied : ** If you will 
be washed in the laver of salvation in which your 
father was washed,! you may also partake of the 
holy bread of which he partook ; but if you des- 
pise the laver of life, you may not receive the 
bread of life." They refused to be baptised, say- 
ing: "We will not enter into that laver, because 
we do not know that we stand in need of it, and 
yet we will eat of that bread." On meeting with 
a refusal, they replied in anger : ** If you do not 
grant us what we ask, you shall not remain in our 
dominions." Mellitus was accordingly banished 

* Bede, lib. ii. c. 3. t In othet ifovdt; Rficeive Baptism, 
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from Essex, and retired into Kent.* We must, 
therefore, date the conversion of the East-Saxons, 
not from the reign of Sebert, but from that of 
Sigebert, sumamed the Good : of this we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Mellitus, having retired into Kent, consulted 
with his fellow-bishops, Laurentius and Justus, 
what he should do in this extremity. Laurentius 
was Augustine's successor in the see of Canter- 
bury. Christianity in Kent now wore a gloomy 
aspect. On the death of Bertha, Ethelbert, in 
his declining years, had married again. At his 
decease, Eadbald, his son, assumed the reins of 
government. He not only relapsed into pagan- 
ism, but also aggravated that crime by openly 
espousing his father's widow. By both which 
crimes, writes Bede, he gave occasion to those to 
return to their former uncleanness, who, under his 
father, had, either for favour, or through fear of 
the king, submitted to the laws of faith and 
chastity. In this state of things, Laurentius, 
with Mellitus and Justus, agreed that the Eoman 
cause in Britain appeared perfectly hopeless. 
They determined to leave the island. Mellitus 
and Justus accordingly departed, and took up 
their residence in France. Laurentius was to 
follow them shortly. When that prelate had com- 
pleted all necessary arrangements for his depar- 
ture, he gave orders to prepare his bed in the 
church of the Apostles, Peter and Paul; and 

♦ Bede, Ub. U. c. 6. 
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having there poured forth many prayers and tears 
to God, on account of the afflicted state of the 
Church (in Britain), laid himself down to repose ; 
at midnight, says Bede, the blessed prince of the 
Apostles appeared to him, and having scourged 
him, demanded : " Why he abandoned that flock 
vdth which he had entrusted him? Why, by flight, 
he left the sheep of Christ in the midst of de- 
vouring wolves ? Are you forgetful of my example, 
who, for the little ones of Christ, whom he com- 
mitted to me as a token of his love, have suflered 
bonds, scourgings, imprisonments, afflictions, and 
finally, death upon the cross ?* Laurentius, ex- 
cited by the apostolic stripes and exhortations, 
repaired early in the morning to the king, and, 
removing his garment, showed him his back lace- 
rated with the scourging he had received. The 
king, astonished, asked him : ** Who had pre- 
sumed to inflict such stripes ? " The bishop 
replied : ** That for the sake of his," Eadbald s, 
'' salvation, he had thus suflered at the hands of 
the Apostle." The monarch was seized with fear : 
he divorced his stepmother ; and, renouncing 
idolatry, embraced the faith of Christ, and was 
baptised. He likewise sent into France, and re- 
called Mellitus and Justus, restoring the latter to 
the see of Rochester, but he could not succeed in 
replacing Mellitus in his bishopric, for the East- 
Saxons preferred to worship their heathen deities, 
rather than receive a Christian bishop.f How- 

• St. Peter was crucified with his he*d downwards, 
f fiede. Ub.U. c«. 
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ever, Laurentius, Archbishop of Canterbury, dying 
A.D. 619, Mellitus succeeded him, and filled the 
arcbiepiscopal chair until a. d. 624, when, at his 
death, Justus, bishop of Eochester, was translated 
to Canterbury, where he remained until his 
decease, which took place a. d. 633. 

Whether, says Doctor Southey, Eadbald was, in 
this instance, the dupe of Laurentius ; or whether, 
being tired of his stepmother, and, perhaps, 
ashamed of exposing himself to the imputation of 
fickleness and infirmity of purpose, he had con- 
certed with the prelate a scene which might ac- 
count for and justify his sudden change of con- 
duct ; from that time he became a zealous supporter 
of the new religion ; and when Edwin (Kmg of 
Northumbria) solicited his sister Edilburga in 
marriage, objected to giving her to a heathen.* 

The kingdom of Wessex — ^West-Saxons — was 
converted to Christianity through the instrumen- 
tality of Birinus, an Italian monk, who was sent 
to Britain by Pope Honorius, a. d. 635, to assist 
in the conversion of those Anglo-Saxons, who, as 
yet, remained in a state of heathenism. Labour- 
ing diligently in his sacred calling, he had the 
satisfaction of baptising Cynegils, the king, toge- 
ther with his subjects, t 

The conversion of the East Angles should most 
correctly be attributed to the reign of Sigbercht, 
and not to that of Eedwald. Redwald had em- 
braced the Christian faith in Kent ; but, on 
returning to his own dominions, he was influenced 

* Book of the Churcbf p. 23. \ "B^^e, "\»>. ^a.. ^. 1. 
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bj bis queen and otbers to abandon bis Christian 
profession. He seems, bowever, to have made a 
kind of compromise between tbe new religion 
introduced from Rome and tbe old idolatry prac- 
tised by bis ancestors. " So tbat," as Bede 
observes, '' like the ancient Samaritans, he seemed 
at tbe same time to serve Christ and the gods 
whom be bad served before; and in tbe same 
temple be bad an altar to sacrifice to Christ, and 
another small one to offer victims to devils." 
But, on tbe death of bis son, Eorpwald, his 
brodier, Sigbercht, who, having been banished, 
went to reside in France, and there embraced 
Christianity, came into quiet possession of the 'East- 
Anglian throne. When he was established in his 
kingdom, he made it his business to have bis 
subjects instructed in the faith of Christ. His 
pious endeavours were much promoted by means 
of Felix, a French bishop, who laboured with such 
success, that he soon had the happiness to find 
the East-Angles Rocking in crowds to receive 
from him the sacred rite of baptism. Sigbercht 
seconded his pious labours by erecting schools, 
convinced that nothing would tend more to the 
lasting benefit of his subjects than regular instruc- 
tion, whereby they might be confirmed in their 
most holy faith. Felix was appointed first bishop 
of the East- Angles, and had his See fixed in a city 
called DommoCf where he presided until his death. 
Sigbercht was further aided in his beneficial de- 
signs by an Irish monk named Furseus, or Fursey, 
who, coming into his dotnmions/' was honourably 
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received by the aforesaid king, and performing 
his usual employment of preaching the gospel, by 
the example of his virtue and the efficacy of his 
discourse, converted many unbelievers to Christ, 
and confirmed in His faith and love those that 
already believed."* ' 

The kingdom of Sussex, — South-Saxons, con- 
tinued longer in a state of idolatry than the other 
parts of the Heptarchy. But Christianity finally 
obtained an establishment there also. Edilwalch, 
King of Sussex, and his queen, were both Chris- 
tians. Wilfrid, archbishop of York, having been 
expelled from his diocese, took shelter in the 
province of the South-Saxons, a.d. 680, and was 
taken into the king's protection, and administered 
to all the sacred right of baptism.f Through the 
instrumentality of Wilfrid, the inhabitants of the 
isle of Wight also, were brought to receive the 
truth. Ceadwall, King of the West-Saxons, 
having subdued the isle of Wight, gave part of it 
to Wilfrid, who sent two missionaries there to 
preach, and baptize the inhabitants. | 

During the reign of Edwin, King of Northum 
bria, Christianity was introduced into his domi- 
nions. This monarch was son of Alia, King of 
Deira. EtheKrid, or, Adelfrid, King of Bemicia, 
the other division of Northumbria, having married 
Acca, daughter of AUa, seized on Deira, the 
other division of Northumbria. Ethilfrid made 
himself formidable to all the neighbouring kingfi, 

* Bedc, lib. li. c. 16, and Ui. cc. 18, 19. 

f Bed©, m. Ir. c. 13. X ^Wi'^ 
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and rendered himself powerful by his conquests ; 
and Edwin, the lawful heir of the kingdom of 
Deira, was obliged to wander from place to place, 
without the requisite assistance to regain his lost 
possessions ; nay, further, he found it difficult to 
obtain a place of safety; for Ethilfrid was so 
dreaded, that the English princes feared to afford 
an asylum to the royal wanderer. He finally found 
a retreat at the court of Eedwald, king of the 
East-Angles. 

When Ethelfrid learned that Edwin was a guest 
at the East- Anglian Court ; suspecting that Bed- 
wald might be forming some project for the 
invasion of Northumberland, in order to restore 
Edwin to his rightful possessions, he sent am- 
bassadors to him, offering him large bribes to put 
Edwin to death, and threatening war in case of 
refusal . That monarch, either terrified by threats, 
or corrupted by gifts, promised to destroy Edwin, 
or surrender him to Ethelfrid. A faithful friend 
of Edwin, obtaining intelligence of this treachery, 
entered the room whither the young prince had 
retired to rest, and having called him out of doors, 
informed him of the king's intentions, and advised 
him to depart at once, adding : ** That if he desired 
it, he would conduct him to a place of safety 
where neither Red wald nor Ethelfrid could discover 
him." The unhappy prince replied : ** I thank 
you for your kindness, but I cannot act upon your 
suggestion, for, by so doing, I should be guilty of 
a breach of confidence towards Redwald, who has 
neither, as jet, done me any iv\^ury, nor shewn 
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any enmity towards me ; but if I am to be deliver- 
ed up, better that I should suffer death from him 
than from a more ignoble person. For whither 
shall I now fly, who, for the space of so many 
years, have been a wanderer through every province 
of Britain, that 1 might avoid the snares of my 
foes ?" This fedthful friend having retired, Edwin 
remained alone, out of doors ; sitting in front of 
the palace, he was filled with gloomy meditations, 
as to what he should do, or whither he should go. 
The royal exile, having continued for some time 
in a silent agony of grief, suddenly saw, in the 
stillness of the night, an unknown person approach- 
ing towards him. Drawing near, the stranger 
inquired : " Why he, when all others were en- 
joying sound repose, should sit alone at that hour, 
keeping a mournful watching ?" Edwin, in reply, 
rather impatiently asked : *' What concern it 
could be to him whether he spent the night either 
within doors or abroad ?" The stranger replied : 
** Think not that I am unacquainted with the 
cause of thy grief, thy watching, and thy solitary 
sitting without. I know who thou art, and where- 
fore thou grievest, and the evils thou fearest are 
at hand. Tell me, what return wilt thou make, 
if 1 should release thee from thy sorrows, and 
persuade Redwald neither to injure thee, nor 
deliver thee to thine enemies ?" Edwin answer- 
ed : "That he would give all that was in his 
power for so great a favour." The unknown then 
said to him : What will you give me, if I should 
enable yoi* not only to triumph over all your foes, 
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but also to surpass in power every other king ?" 
Edwin, encouraged bj these questions, did not 
hesitate to promise that he would make a suitable 
return to him who should so highly oblige him. 
The stranger then said : ** If those things which 
have now been spoken to you, shall receive a 
happy fulfilment, will you consent to comply with 
advice that shall be given you respecting a course 
of life recommended as better than any your fore- 
fathers ever heard of?" Edwin reacfily engaged 
to follow, in all things, his directions, who should 
extricate him from his distress, and restore him 
to his throne. As soon as he had made this 
answer, the stranger laid his hand on Edwin's 
head, saying : *• When this sign shall be given 
you, remember our present conversation, and de- 
lay not to fulfil your promise." Having spoken 
these words, the mysterious personage suddenly 
vanished, that, as the too credulous Bede adds, 
the prince might not conceive it to be a mortal 
who had appeared to him, but a supernatural being. 
While Edwin still sat there alone, rejoiced 
at the consolatory words of the stranger, and 
wondering who he could be, or whence he came, 
the same faithful friend, who had warned him of 
his impending danger, returned to him, and 
saluting him with a cheerful countenance, said : 
** Eise, go in, and lay aside your anxieties, and 
refresh your wearied limbs and agitated mind 
with calm repose; for the mind of Kedwald is 
unchanged, neither will he do thee any injury, 
but wili perform his promise which he made 
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to tbee." He added, that Eedwald had been 
influenced by bis queen, who told bim, that ** it 
was unworthy of so great a king to sell for 
gold bis friend who was reduced to such distress, 
or, from the love of money, to sacrifice his honour 
wbieb is more valuable than all other ornaments.*' 
In short, Kedwald acted according to bis queen's 
advice, and not only refused to deliver up bis 
royal guest, but also assisted him to recover his 
dominions. For, the ambassadors of Etbilfrid 
having returned home, after fruitlessly endeav- 
oaring to have Edwin destroyed, the East-Anglian 
Monarch raised a large army, and marched against 
Ethelfiid, and slew bim, on the banks of the 
river Idel, Nottinghamshire.* 

After this great victory, to which Edwin bad 
not a little contributed/Bedwald marched into 
Northumberland without opposition. Etbelfrid 
bad left three sons, Anfrid, Oswald, and Oswy, 
who, finding themselves unable to resist the con- 
queror, fled into Scotland. The Northumbrians, 
tiius abandoned, without General or army, and in 
the usual confusion on such occasions, chose to 
submit to Redwald. This generous prince would 
neither punish them for the insolence of their 
king, nor make the best for himself of the ad- 
vantage acquired by bis victory. From an un- 
common greatness of soul, he not only gave 
Edwin the kingdom of Deira, to which be bad 
some pretensions, but likwise that of Bemicia; 
reserving to himself only the glory of so heroical 

♦ Bede. lib. ii. c. 12., ed, VTVxeeVoc. 
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an action ; for which, and upon account of his 
late victory, he obtained the dignity of monarch, 
then vacant.* 

Edwin, being established in his kingdom, soli- 
cited in marriage Edilburga, otherwise called 
Tate, the sister of Eadbald, king of Kent. Ead- 
bald refused to give his consent to his sister's 
union with a pagan. The Northumbrian monarch 
removed that objection by declaring that he would 
give leave to her and all her attendants to follow 
the faith, and practice the worship, of the Christi- 
ans : he also declared his willingness to embrace 
the same religion, if, upon examination, it should 
be found more holy and more acceptable to God. 
With these conditions he received Edilburga in 
marriage. She was accompanied by Paulinus, 
one of the second band of missionaries sent over 
to Augustine by Gregory. He was consecrated 
bishop by Justus, archbishop of Canterbury, a. d. 
625. This prelate continued for some time at 
the Northumbrian Court without making any 
progress in the conversion of its monarch or his 
subjects. In the course of time, however, some 
circumstances occurred, which contributed to en- 
courage his zeal, and further his designs. 

In the year following Edwin's marriage, Quich- 
elm, king of the West-Saxons, purposing to deprive 
Edwin both of his kingdom and life, sent an 
assassin, named Eumere, armed with a poison- 
ed dagger, to the Northumbrian Court, under 

* ^piji.— JZedwald was saluted with the title of BrtgtvHtldti. or 
Lord of Britain. 
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pretence of deliyering a message to the king. 
Being admitted into the royal presence, while 
artfuUj explaining his pretended embassy, he 
suddenly drew forth his dagger, and rushed on 
the king, whose life must have fallen a 'sacrifice, 
had not Lilla, his faithful minister, interposed his 
body between the assasin and his intended victim ; 
but the thrust of the weapon was so violent, that 
Edwin was wounded through his minister s body. 
On the same day, Easter Sunday, a. d. 626, in 
which the attempt had been made on the king's 
life, his queen presented him with a daughter, who 
was named Anfleda. Edwin, in the presence of 
Paolinus, gave thanks to his idols for the birth of 
his daughter: the bishop, on the other hand, 
returned thanks to Christ, and told the king, that 
by his prayers to the true God he had obtained for 
the queen a safe and easy delivery. The king, 
pleased with his words, promised to renounce 
idolatry and serve Christ, if He would grant him 
life, and give him the victory over Quichelm, who 
had sent the assassin to destroy him. And, as a 
pledge for the performance of his promise, he 
permitted Paulinus to baptize his daughter. She 
was the first of the Northumbrian Saxons who 
received baptism ; together with her, twelve of 
Edwin's household were baptized on Whit-Sunday. 
The king, having conquered Quichelm, ceased to 
offer sacnnfice to his idols, but still hesitated to 
embrace the Christian faith. However, one day, 
as he was sitting alone, as was now become his 
practice, seriously pondering m Vi\& mva*^ 'Cga 

L 
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solemn subject of religion, Paulinas suddenly 
presented lumself, and laying his right hand on 
Edwin's head, asked him, "If he remembered 
that sign?" All that had passed between him 
and the mysterious stranger at Eedwald's palace, 
now rushed on his mind ; he fell, trembling, at 
Paulinus' feet ; the bishop, raising him up, said : 
" Behold, by the help of God you have escaped 
from the hands of the enemies you feared. Be- 
hold, through God's permission, you have obtained 
the kingdom which you desired. Remember now 
thy promise, and delay not to perform it, by 
receiving his faith, and keeping his command- 
ments, who hath delivered you from temporal 
adversities, and raised you to the honour of a 
temporal kingdom ; and if you yield obedience to 
his will, which he proclaims to you through me, 
he also will deliver you from eternal misery, and 
make you partaker with himself of the kingdom 
of heaven."* 

To the appeal of Paulinus Edwin had nothing 
to reply. He expressed his willingness to redeem 
his pledge, and only requested permission to defer 
his baptism until he could receive that sacred rite 
in company with his Chiefs. Paulinus consenting 
to this, the king summoned a Council of his lead- 
ing men, and asked of each his opinion respecting 
the new religion and the new worship which was 
preached. To Edwin's interrogation Coifi, the 
Chief Priest, replied: " O King, consider what that 
is which is now proposed to us ; for my part, I 

* Bede. Ul). tt. c 13. ed. Wheloc. 
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will assert what I certainly know, that the religion 
which we have hitherto professed is good for 
nothing. For among all die people there is no 
one who has given himself more diligently to the 
worship of our gods than I ; and yet many have 
received greater benefits, and obtained higher 
dignities, and prospered better in what they have 
undertaken. But if these gods had possessed any 
power, they would rather have assisted me, who 
have endeavoured so carefully to serve them. If, 
therefore, after due examination, you perceive that 
these new doctrines, of which we are told, are 
better and more efficacious, let us, without delay, 
hasten to adopt them."* 

Another Chief rose and said : " King, the 
present life of man, when compared with that 
which is to us unknown, is like a sparrow Hying 
through your hall while you sit at supper with 
your chiefs and ministers : the fire blazes in the 
centre, the viands are warm; while the wintry 
storms of rain and snow rage without ; the little 
bird flies through; coming in at one door, he 
quickly passes out by another, nor does he feel 
the wintry blast for the brief space that he is 
within doors ; but after, that short time, having 
passed from shelter, he returns from winter to 
winter, and is lost to sight ; such is the life of 
man ; but what follows it, or what has preceded 
it, we are wholly unacquainted with. Wherefore, 
if this new doctrine contain anything more cer- 
tain, it is worthy of being followed." f 

• BedA Jib. a c. 18. ed. Wheloc X'W^^ 
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Similar arguments were adduced ; and the as« 
sembly having given their assent to the change 
in religion, Coifi proposed that Faulinus shoidd 
explain to them at large the nature of that reli- 
gion they were invited to embrace. That prelate 
Lving included his discourse. Coifi observed : 
" I have long since understood the vanity of our 
worship, because the more carefully I have sought 
to discover the truth, the less have I found. But 
now I freely confess that truth manifests itself in 
Paulinus' doctrine, which can bestow upon us the 
gifts of salvation and eternal happiness. I pro- 
pose, therefore, king, that we deliver to fire and 
anathema those temples which we have fruitlessly 
consecrated." Edwin having demanded of him 
who should profane the sanctuary of the gods, 
Coifi replied : "I, who have so long foolishly 
worshipped them, am the fittest person to destroy 
them." He then requested the king to grant him 
arms and a horse ; having girt a sword on his 
side, and taken a spear in his hand, he mounted 
the horse, and sallied forth to pollute the idol- 
temple. When the people beheld him, they 
thought him insane ; for it was not lawful for the 
priests either to bear arms, or to ride on horses, 
but only on mares. Without delay, he hastened 
to the idol-fane, and profaned it by hurling his 
spear within its sacred precincts, and then ordered 
his attendants to destroy the temple and its ea- 
closures by fire. The scene of this transaction 
was a little to the east of York, at a place then 
called Godmundingham, " The home of the 
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protection of the gods;", now, Oodmanham, a 
village in the East Biding of Yorkshire. If 

In destroying this temple, which appears to 
have been the most fJEunous place of heathen 
worship in Northumbria, the new converts acted 
with indiscreet zeal. It was pope Gregory's 
advice to Mellitus not to destroy the idol-temples, 
but to cast out the idols and demolish them; 
then to purify the temples by the sprinkling of 
holy vmter, and erect altars in them, and deposit 
relics there ; for if these temples were well built, 
they should be consecrated to the service of the 
true God, instead of the worship of devils ; that 
80 the people, when they perceived their temples 
were not destroyed, but purged from error, might 
the more readily, acknowledging the true God, 
flock to those sacred places to which they had 
been accustomed.f 

The celebrated idol-temple at Godmundingham 
baying been destroyed, a temporary church was 
erected at York, built of wood, and dedicated as 
the Church of St. Peter. This humble edifice of 
timber was the germ whence sprung the noble 
minster of York s ancient city. In this small 
church, Edwin, vnth his chiefs and many of the 
lower order of his subjects, was baptized, on 
Easter Sunday, a. d. 627. He constituted 
Paulinus, Bishop of York. Edvnn being baptized, 
proceeded to erect a building of stone, vnthin 
whose sacred walls the humble oratory of wood 

• Bede. lib. ii. c 13. ed. Wheloo 
t Ibid. lib. i. c. 30. ed. VHifilQe. 
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should be enclosed. The king having been slain 
in battle, this building was not finished until the 
reign of Oswald, his successor. Paulinus con^ 
tinned to the end of Edwin*s life, preaching the 
word of God through his dominions, and as many 
as were ordained to eternal life believed and were 
baptized. Among these were Osfrid and Eadfrid 
Edwin's sons, bom to him by Queenburga, while 
he was in exile. Afterwards, other cluldren of 
his by queen Ethilburga were baptized, two of 
whom died in their infancy, and were buried 
in York.* 

The Saxon kings used to reside in villages 
where they had hunting seats. Paulinus always 
accompanied Edwin, when he travelled from one 
of these seats to another. By these means he 
had an opportunity of preaching throughout his 
royal patron's dominions. At one time, he bap- 
tized his converts in the river Glen ; at another, 
in the river Swale, near Catt^rick. At the Glen, 
he was occupied, for thirty-six days, from morn- 
ing till night, in consequence of the multitudes 
who flocked to him, in catechising and baptizing 
the candidates who resorted to him from the 
neighbouring villages and places around. Pauli- 
nus was constrained to baptize in these rivers, 
for as yet, as Bede states, in the infancy of the 
Church, neither Oratories or Baptisteries had 
been erected. However, at Donafield, near Don- 
caster, which was a royal residence, Edwin built 
A church, which, together with the royal mansion. 
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was destroyed by the pagan Saxons of Mercia, 
by whom the Northumbrian monarch was slain 
in the battle of Heathfield, a. d. 633.* 

Honorius was, at this period, a. d. 627* Bishop 
of Rome. Having learned that the king of 
Northambria, with his subjects, had been con- 
verted to the Chris tain faith through the ministry 
of Paulinus, and that he was established in York 
as his episcopal see; he conferred on him the 
usual compliment of the Fall, and sent hortatory 
letters to Edwin, urging him to hold fast that 
faith which he had received.! 

Faulinus* mission, however, eventually failed. 
Edwin being slain in the battle of Heathfield, 
fighting against the combined forces of Cadwal, 
kmg of Wales, and Penda, king of Mercia, fright- 
ful destruction ensued. Although Cadwal pro- 
fessed Christianity, yet, viewing the Saxons both 
as invaders and usurpers, he spared neither rank, 
sex, nor condition, determined to destroy all the 
English race within the borders of Britain. I 

Northumberland now relapsed into paganism ; 
and, in the midst of the confusion and disturb- 
ances which ensued, Paulinus, finding that in 
flight alone safety could be found, took Ethil- 
burga, Edwin's queen, and her children, and em- 
barked for Kent, where they were honourably 
received by King Eadbald, and Honorius, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. King Edwin's head was 
brought to York, and placed in the porch of Pope 

* Bede. lib. IL c. e. 14 and 20. ed. Wheioc. t Ibid, lib. ii c. 17. 
t Ibid, lib. U. c. ao. e4."W\ke\oc. 
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Gregory, in the cathedral of St. Peter, which he 
had commenced. Faulinus never returned to 
York ; but the see of Rochester being vacant, he 
accepted it at the request of Honorius and Ead- 
bald, and held it until his death, a. d. 644.* 
Faulinus also preached in the province of lindsey 
— ^Lincolnshire, and numbered among his first 
converts, the governor of the city of Lincoln and 
his family. He likewise built there a large and 
handsome church of stone. When Faulinus was 
compelled to retire into Kent, he left in York a 
pious ecclesiststic, named James, who continued 
there for a considerable time, and by his labours 
in preaching and baptizing, delivered many from 
the power of the arch-enemy of mankind. Ethil- 
burga, Edwin's widowed queen, retired into a 
monastery, of which she became Abbess, where she 
died, in the odour of sanctity, a. i>. 647. f 



CHAPTER V. 



The Britith Chordi takes part in converting the Anglo-Saxons— 
Korthmnbria reclaimed firom paganism by prelates of the National 
Chnrch— King Oswald— Bidiop Aidan establishes his see at Lindis- 
flume— The kingdom of Mercia receives Christianity through native 
preachers— Essex restored to the faith by the ministry of Cedda — 
East-Angles under obligations to the National Church— Traces 
of that Church among the West-Saxons— Also in Sussex— The 
British Church e$setUuUly distinct from the Anglo-Saxon Church. 



" / have left me se^en thcmsand in Israel, all the 
knees which have. not bowed unto Baal, and every 
mouth which hath not kissed him." — 1. Kings, xix. 18. 



In the preceding chapter we have been em- 
ployed in recounting the arrival of the Eoman 
missionaries ; their reception by the king of Kent ; 
the commencement and progress of their labours ; 
and the measure of success which attended their 
endeavours. But we are not to suppose, that 
during the period in which Augustine and his 
associates were engaged in the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Bntish Church remained idle, 
taking no part in that great work. Though the 
British Church had suffered heavily from its 
oppressors, yet had they not been able to destroy 
it. Though its members had been forced to re- 
treat before Saxon rage and persecution, still the 
pure fire of Christianity blazed in many an un- 
noticed comer of Britain; and many a native 
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preacher came forth from his obscure retreat, and 
proclaimed the gospel's joyful sound in that day 
of gloom, oppression, and distress. The most 
illustrious of this native missionary band were, 
Kentigem, through whose instrumentality the 
Bemicians received the faith; St. Asaph, who 
had been the disciple of Kentigem; Golumba, 
** a native of Ireland, descended from the royal 
family of that kingdom, and nearly allied to the 
kings of Scotland ;'* and many others, bold con- 
fessors of the truth, who joyfully hazarded their 
lives in their holy zeal to proclaim the gospel to 
the pagan Saxons.* Through their pious labours 
multitudes of the Saxons were led to renounce 
idolatry, and embrace the Christian religion ; so 
that the assertion of those who seek to confer on 
the Eoman emissaries, Augustine and his fellow- 
monks, the sole honour of Saxon-England*s con- 
version, is a gross delusion, utterly fklse as re- 
spects the British Church, nor even fully true as 
regards the Anglo-Saxon Church. ** It is highly 
probable, considering the zeal of the queen (of 
Kent) for the Christian religion, that many of the 
English were converted before Austin (Augustine) 
or any other Eoman Missionaries were thought 
of : it is at least certain, from the letters of 
Gregory, that many were desirous of being con- 
verted ; and, on the other hand, it is quite im- 
probable that the queen, who had her own bishop 
and chaplains, would have suffered those who 
desired to be converted, to continue in their 
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idolatrous worship, and put off their conversion, 
till the arrival of missionaries from Eome. It 
appears more probable, that great numbers were 
converted; and that it was upon the queen's 
finding " the harvest was plenteous, and the 
labourers were few," that she applied first, as was 
natural, to the Franks, or French, who were her 
countrymen, and at hand, and, being disappointed 
by them, to the Pope. She, therefore, was the 
first author of this undertaking ; and the success 
that attended it was more owing to her example, 
protection, and influence, than to the miracles, 
or the preaching of Austin."* (Augustine.) 
Protestant members of England's Eeformed 
Church : yea, aU professing Protestantism^ should 
ever bear in mind the successful labours of these 
native Christian Teachers ; for, from this circum- 
stance, they may learn that the British Church had 
a distinct and independent existence as a Church 
at the period of the Boman Missionaries' arrival ; 
and also, that, though heavily oppressed, she was 
enabled to " lengthen her cords, and strengthen 
her stakes ; '* and though Augustine endeavoured 
to obtain supreme authority over her, yet could 
Wales and other portions of Britain display the 
banners of independence the most uncompromis- 
ing. 

The National Church, that is, the British, 
had the honour of labouring with signal success 
among a large portion of the Anglo-Saxons. It 
was by means of prelates of that Church North- 

* Bower's liyes of the Popes. yoL U. p. eS6. 
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umbria was reclaimed from paganism. Edwin 
being slain, Oswald, son of Ethelfrid, succeeded 
to the Northumbrian throne. After the defeat 
and death of their father by Redwald and Edwin, 
the sons of Ethelfrid fled into Scotland, with 
a large train of noble youths ; they were there 
instructed in the Christian faith, and received 
baptism. On Edwin's decease they returned to 
Northumberland. Eanfrid, the eldest son, ob- 
tained the proyince of Bemicia. Osric, Edwin's 
nephew, was made king of Deira : it was an 
unhappy appointment. Osric had received bap- 
tism from Paulinus ; but as soon as he became 
king, he renounced his Christian profession, and 
relapsed into idolatry. He marched against Cad- 
wal, king of Wales, who slew him in battle. 
Eanfrid, met with the same fate. Oswald, the 
second son of Ethelfrid, was close at hand, with 
a small body of troops ; but, *' strong in the &ith 
of Christ," he defeated Cadwal with great slaughter, 
that prince being slain in the action. Previously 
to entering into battle, Oswald set up the cross 
as his bfiuiner, and on bended knees besought the 
Lord to vouchsafe his heavenly aid to his worship- 
pers in that critical time. Addressing his soldiers, 
he said: **This sign of the holy cross is our 
blessing ; let us bow before it, not to the wood, 
but to the Almighty Lord who hung upon the 
holy rood for us, and beseech him to defend us 
from our fierce and haughty foes."* 

* Bade. lib. UL c 3. (and wiU) wi. Wheloo. 
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Oswald,* having defeated and skin Cadwal, 
established himself in the kingdom of Northum- 
berland. He then sent ambassadors into Scot- 
land, requesting from thence the assistance of a 
bishop, by whose ministry his subjects might be 
instructed in the precepts of the gospel, which he 
had receiyed during his sojourn there, f In ac- 
cordance with his desire, Gorman, a monk of 

* ThoDgh Oswald had gained aach a decided victory over Cadwal or 
Cadwallan, who fell in battle, yet he himself not along after lost his 
life, fighting against Penda, king of Merda^ near to the present town 
of Oswestry.— ** The Saxons called this place Moterfield, derlred 
from MaeH'Mr, (Brit) the long field; and /eU«, (Sax.) fierce, cruel, 
oatrageons ; hi allusion to the battle between Penda, king of Mercia, 
and Oswald, Ung of Northumberland ; or more probably, /eMf, field, 
•dded by the Saxons, th^ lookiug on Maes-hir merely as an epithet^ 
without knowing its dgniflcation. It is cox^ectured, that the Welsh 
called it Oroes-OtwaiU^ and the English, Otwald^s-tree^ from a cir- 
cumstance which is thus related : Oswald, previous to the battle 
with CSadwallan, near Severus* wall, set up a trots of wood, and making 
Intereession thereat, he overthrew his adversary. In those dawning 
days of Christianity, the success of Oswald was attributed to his 
pious act Being fortunate in this instance, he, probably, adopted 
the like measure before Oswestry ; ** but as the sunne hath his 
shadow, and the highest tide her ebbe, so Oswald how holy soever, or 
government how good," fell in the contest. From the cross or tree 
he had erected, the town took its name.— (OttooJcfj-^ree, corrupted 
Into Oswestry. " August 5th, 642, the contending armies of Oswald, 
King of Northumberland, and Penda, king of Merda, met here. 
Oswald approached with his army to what is called Maes-y-Uan, 
or, Church-field, then open. About four-hundred yards west of the 
ehurch is a rishig ground: here the battle began. The assailant 
appears to have driven Penda's forces to a field nearer the town, 
caUed Cae-Ne£* Hoto Oswald feU. Penda, with a savage barbarily, 
caused the breathless bodv of Oswald to be cut to pieces, and stuck 
on poles, as so many trophies of his victory.'*t 

* " Gae-Nef is dtnated on tbe left of the tampike road leading to the free* 
Sdiod : it rifftiieA* Heaven-field. The HefeniSud in Norihiunbeiland i» said 
to iMvereooved its name on acconnt of Oswald attrflmting the victorjrover 
ttie Britons solely to the interposition of Heaven." 

•f " In a MS. aocount of the town, written In 1885, there is the fldlowlng 
ohservation : *' There was an old oake latdy standing in Mesbmie, wittUa 
thepazlshof Oswestry, whereon one of King Oswald's arms hiing.sa7 the 
neiglAoiin, by tzadiflai."— Had. MSSTlMt. M. 1981— FMs^Qstonr ot 



t Bade. lib. ill. e: 9. ed. Wheloc. 

li 
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lona, a man of austere mood, was sent as a 
missionary into Northumbria. Though he con- 
tinued for some time there, his mission proved 
fruitless, being received with reluctance by the 
people. He finally returned to his monastery, and 
made his report in a full Assembly (a Chapter) 
of the monks, stating that he could effect nothing 
among a people so untamed, and of a disposition 
so barbarous. Aidan, another monk, replied to 
him, as follows : '* It appears to me, my brother, 
that you have dealt too hardly with your unlearned 
audience ; and that you have not, in compliance 
with the apostolical advice, first offered them the 
milk of more easy doctrines, until, being nourished 
by the word of God, they become capable of greater 
perfection, and are able to practice the sublimer 
precepts of God." When the Assembly heard 
Aidan's observation, they unanimously agreed 
that he was the most suitable person to act 
as missionary to the unbelieving and untaught 
pagans of Northumberland. He was accordingly 
consecrated Bishop, and sent to Oswald without 
delay. He was a man, as Bede informs us, of 
great gentleness and piety, and full of zeal in the 
service of God. On his arrival, Oswald gave him 
the island of Lindisfame, at his own request, 
as his episcopal residence. Having established 
himself there, many Scottish ecclesiastics came 
into Britain, cmd assisted him in the conversion 
of the Northumbrian Saxons. "^ 

When Aidan came into Britain, he had so 

• Bede. lib. Ui. c. ft. ed. Wheloc. 
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little acquaintance with the Saxon language, that 
he was unable to culdress the Northumbrians in 
their native tongue ; but Oswald, who, during his 
exile in Scotland, had learned the Scottish lan- 
guage, remedied that defect by acting as inter- 
preter to that prelate. '* It was a fair sight," says 
Bede, '* to see the king act as interpreter, while 
the bishop, was preaching to his chiefs and 
ministers." Oswald founded many churches, to 
which his people joyfully flocked to receive instruc- 
tion in the truths of Christianity. In establish- 
ing the venerable Aidan in his episcopal see, the 
Northumbrian monarch paid no regard to papal 
arrangements ; for, though Gregory had ordered 
that the chief see for the Northern parts of 
Britain, should be York, yet Aidan selected Lin- 
disfame, or Holy Island, on the coast of Northum- 
berland, as the seat of his bishopric. His 
successors, Finan and Colman, Scots also, resided 
there likewise. Finan, who had also come from 
lona, the same monastery whence Aidan came, 
was his immediate successor, and built a church 
in Lindisfame, constructed according to the 
Scottish custom of that period, not of stone, but 
of timber, with a thatched roof. Edbert, a sub- 
sequent bishop, removed the thatch, and covered 
the roof and walls with lead.* "It was under 
these prelates of British Origin," — Aidan, Finan, 
Colman, — " it was under a religious system of 
native growth, that the North of England was 
evangelized. "t — a.d. 635. 

* Beda t Sounet* Ang^S»XQSLC\a.^.^^ 

M'4 
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The central parts of South Britain were wholly 
indebted to the clergy of the National Church for 
their conversion from paganism; which ines- 
timable benefit they received in the following 
manner : Feada, son of the Saxon Chief, Fenda, 
was raised by him to the throne of the Midland 
Angles. He visited Oswy, King of Northumber- 
land, as suitor for his daughter, Alfleda, and was 
accepted, on condition of his embracing the 
Christian faith. When he heard the truth 
preached, the promise of a heavenly kingdom, and 
the hope of a resurrection and future immortality, 
he declared, that he would willingly become a 
Christian, even though he should never receive 
the princess in marriage. He was baptized by 
bishop Finan, with all his attendants; and, 
having obtained four priests for the purpose of 
instructing his subjects in the Christian religion, 
he returned home. These priests were, Cedda, 
Adda, Beti, and Diuma. Diuma was a Scot, and 
was consecrated first bishop of Mercia by Finan, 
A.D. 656. The three other priests were Saxons. 
Three immediate successors of Diuma belonged 
to the British Church : Ceollah, a Scot ; Trum» 
here, English, but ordained by the Scotch ; and 
Jaruman, or Germanus.* It was under these 
prelates of the British Church that the midland 
counties of England were brought to a knowledge 
of the gospel. 

The kingdom of Essex, — East-Saxons, which 
had relapsed into paganism on the death of Sebert» 
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and from whence the Homan missionary, Mellitus, 
had been expelled, was reclaimed from its heathen- 
ism during the reign of Sigebert, a.d. 653. 
This prince was the friend of Oswy, King of 
Northnmbria, and frequently visited at his Court. 
By the exhortations of the Northumbrian monarch 
he was led to embrace the Christian religion, and 
was baptized by bishop Finan. Sigebert, or Sig- 
bercht, requesting Oswy to supply him witii 
Christian teachers, who might be made instru-> 
mental to his subjects* conversion, and admit 
them to the privileges of the Church of Christ by 
baptism, obtained from him Cedd, or Chad, a 
member of the British Church. He was accom- 
panied by another dergyman to assist him in 
preaching to the East-Saxons. Chad was conse- 
crated bishop by Finan, the Northumbrian 
prelate. Cedd promoted the spiritual welfare of 
the people of Essex by the erection of churches, 
and the appointment of suitable clergymen to in- 
struct the inhabitants in the Christian fedth, and 
by the ministration of baptism introduce them 
into the flock of the Lord. Through Cedd's or 
Chad's ministiy Essex was reclaimed from 
idolatry.* 

The East-Angles, noticed already,! owe great 
obligations to the British Church. Furseus, or 
Fursey, an Irish monk, laboured with signal suc- 
cess among that people.| *' Only two counties, 
therefore, north of the Thames — those of Norfolk 

• Bcde. lib. ili. c. 22. t Chapter ir. 

% Bede. lib. ill. c. 19. 

m3 
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and Suffolk — were even under Roman cruperin- 
tendence during their transition from paganism to 
Christianity, and these two were largely indebted 
to domestic zeal for their conversion. Every 
other county, from London to Edinburgh,* has 
the full gratification of pointing to the ancient 
Church of Britain as its nursing mother in Christ's 

holy faith, "t 

Though the West-Saxons had been converted 
to Christianity through the instrumentality of 
Birinus, an Italian monk, who had been sent into 
England by Pope Honorius ; yet, we find traces 
of the British Church among that people. Os- 
wald, king of Northumbria, had arrived at the 
Court of the king of Wessex, West-Saxons, as a 
suitor to that monarch's daughter. Eynegils, the 
king, going to receive baptism, Oswald stood 
sponsor; and, previously to returning into hia 
own dominions, made arrangements for establish- 
ing Birinus as bishop, who was settled in Dor- 
chester, as his episcopal see, in Oxfordshire. The 
prelate who succeeded Birinus was Agilbert, a 
native of France, but who had long resided in 
Ireland, for the purpose of studying the Scrip- 
tures. I He " had undertaken the duties of a 
missionary among the West-Saxons at the desire 
of Oswy, King of Northumberland. The prin- 
ciples and habits of this prelate must have been, 
therefore, sufficiently conformable to those of the 

* ** Tlie Southern counties of Scotland were included in the ancient 
kingdom of Northumbria.'* 
t Soames' Anglo-Saxon Chr. p. 69 
/ Bede. 
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Ancient National Church."* With respect to the 
part King Oswald took in establishing Birinus in 
BOB episcopal see, Mr. Soames weU observes: 
^* Thus the West-Saxon Church was importantly 
indebted for its establishment to a powerful pro- 
fessor of the ancient National religion.'*! A gil- 
bert was succeeded in his bishopric by Wini, 
Anglo-Saxon by birth, and a monk of Winchester, 
who receired consecration in France.^ From the 
drcnmstance of this prelate having sought con- 
secration in France, instead of the Archbishop of 
Oanterbiuy, we may believe that he did not con- 
sider the Church of Rome as possessing any 
jurisdiction over Britain's National Church. 

Some traces of the ancient British Church 
are visible in Sussex also, which, as already men- 
tioned, § was the last of the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy to receive the gospel. This may be 
accounted for from its being dependent on the 
kingdom of Wessex, in which Christianity was 
not proclaimed for many years after the arrival of 
Augustine. The inhabitants of Sussex may have 
been, in some measure, perhaps, prepared for the 
admission of the gospel by means of a small band 
of native monks, whose abbot, named Dicul, a 
6coty presided over the monastery of Bosanham. 
These recluses, five or six iu number, do not ap- 
pear, however, to have made any great impression 
on the people. Qreater benefit arose from the 
circumstance of Edilwalch, King of Sussex, em- 

* Soames* Anglo-Saxon Chr. p. 70. f ibid. 

t B«de. lib. iU c. 7. ed. Wheloc. § Chapter ir. 
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bracing Christianity, and receiving the solemn 
rite of baptism at the Mercian Court. Wulphere, 
King of Mercia, and a member of the National 
Church, stood as sponsor to him.* The chief 
instrument, however, in the conversion of the 
South-Saxons was Wilfrid, a staunch maintainor 
of Eoman usages. " In Sussex, therefore, the 
cases of Essex and Northumbria were reversed. 
In these latter counties a Eoman introduction 
prepared the way for British success : among the 
South-Saxons Britain made an opening through 
which Rome prevailed." f 

In bringing the present to a conclusion, we 
may justly observe, that as far as we have pro- 
ceeded, we have full and satisfactory proof of the 
Apostolic origin of the Ancient British Church: 
that She was a National Church, independent of 
all foreign jurisdiction: that She was, also, a 
Church essentially distinct from that which the 
Roman missionaries founded among the Anglo- 
Saxons. The British Church is of Apostolic 
planting. She was established fully four centu- 
ries previous to the invasion of the Saxons ; at 
least five hundred years before the arrival of the 
Augustine-band. She was likewise acknowledged 
publicly by a British king, consequently, by the 
government, 157 years before Uie Church of 
Rome was so recognised ; for the Emperor Con- 
stantino the Great did not embrace Christianity 
until A.D. 313, and King Lucius* conversion took 

* Bede, lib. ir. c. 13. t Soames' Anglo-Saxon Chr. p. 71. 
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place A-D. 156.* We are also justified in assert- 
ing, that from the establishment of the British 
Church until the period of Gregory's despatching 
his monkish emissaries from Rome to convert 
the Saxons, the Popes neither demanded nor 
received the submission of the British Church. 
Bapin well observes, that "Britain, being still 
out of the world, had, before the embassy of 
Lucius to Pope Eleutherius, held very little com- 
munication with the Bishops of Home. The 
Britons considered them only as bishops of a 
particular diocese, or at most but as Patriarchs, 
on whom the British Church had not the least 
dependence. So far were they from owning the 
Pope's authority, that they did not so much as 
know he pretended to have any over them." 

We may here remark, that Popery, as it has 
since presented itself, nothing better than a 
tyrannical power, urging, throughout the world, 
its lofty pretensions to universal supremacy, was, 
at the period we have been treating of, unknown; 
and it so continued until the time of Boniface III., 
who, " as envoy from the Pope, had insinuated 
himself into the favour of the profligate Emperor 
Phocas," — who obtained the empire by the mur- 
der of the Emperor Mauritius, — " who conferred 
on this sycophant a very distinguished favour, 
for, at his request, and through hatred of the 
worthy patriarch Cyriacus," (of Constantinople,) 
" he deprived the latter of the title which he had 

• Fide Bede, Ub. L c i. 
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hitherto borne, or rather, declared the Church of 
Rome the head of all other Churches."* In vain 
shall we look, for the first six hundred years of 
the Christian era, for any traces of resemblance 
to that Church, which has made herself *' drunk 
with the blood of the martyrs :*' that Church, on 
whose " forehead is a name written, Mystery, 
Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots and 
Abominations of the earth, "f In vain shall we 
look for any resemblance to him, ** who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God* 
or that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth 
in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is 
God. "I In vain shall we discover any resem- 
blance to that Church, which counts herself 
** Lord over God's heritage." The Ancient Brit- 
ish Church, pure and apostolic in her origin, had 
nothing to do with tJie broad phylacteries or 
lengthened fringes^ of Home. The Ancient British 
Church was a stranger to the Babylonish gannent,\\ 
" The history of Christian Churches and Insti- 
tutions is a most substantial evidence of Christi- 
anity. To prove that from the days of the Apos- 
tles there never has been any period without a 
Christian Church, is to establish a chain of evi- 
dence, which all the subtleties of unbelievers about 
particular difficulties of revelation cannot shake. 
To possess such a proof in the history of our own 
Church, and, from the coincidence of British re- 



* Walch's Hirtoiy of Popes, p. 89. f Rev. xvii. 6. 
t 2 ThesB. iL 4. S Matt, xziii, 5; Nmnb. zr. 88. 

# Jo8b. vii. 21. 
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cords with foreign testimony, to know that the 
Church of Britain was coeval with the age of the 
Apostles, is to huild our faith on grounds most 
solid and interesting. But to extend that proof 
to the labours of one of the Apostles" — St. Paul 
— '* and to find ourselves indebted, for the first 
knowledge of the greatest blessing ever conferred 
on mankind, to the personal zeal of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles ; and in this search after 
truth to find further, that the father of a British 
prince was instrumental in the first introduction 
of the gospel into Britain; that it was publicly 
professed and protected by a British king before 
the end of the second century ; that a British 
king was the first Christian prince ; that Christi- 
anity was established throughout the Roman 
empire by a native of Britain;* and that the 
Church of Britain was a Protestant Church nine 
centuries before the days of Luther ; these con- 
siderations, while they greatly increase our inter- 
est in the belief and service of Christianity, and 
augment our responsibility, may justly lead us to 
adopt the language of Moses : " What nation is 
there so great, which hath God so nigh unto 
them, as the Lord our God is in all things that 
we call upon him for ; and what nation is there 
80 great, that hath statutes and judgments so 
righteous ;" a religion so pure, a Church so 
Apostolical, a polity so wise and equitable, and 
blessings so ample, so various, as God hath be- 
stowed upon this our favoured country."! 

* The Emperor Conitanthie tbie OtobX. 
f BiBhop of St. Davld'8Tracla,p. VAft. 
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" How is the gold beeome dim f how ii the tnoet 
fine gold changed .'" — ^Lamentations of Jeremiah iy. 1. 



We have now arrived at that period when the 
emissaries of Home began to drive in more closely 
the wedge which was formed by the mission of 
Augustine into Britain. We shall still, however, 
find the National Church not only protesting 
against, but also, opposing, the haughty demands 
and unwarranted usurpation of Eome, until, at 
length, by domestic influence, she was overwhelm- 
ed by Eomish intrigue and power, under which she 
groaned, until the era of the blessed Reformation 
restored her to her pristine state of purity and 
Catholicity, Augustine, having crossed over into 
Fmnce, received conBeciation at the hands of 
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Etherius, Archbishop of Aries. On his return, 
he despatched Laurentius, a priest, and Peter, a 
monk, to Rome, who were instructed to inform 
Gregory that the Anglo-Saxons had embraced the 
faith of Christ, and sdso, that Augustine had been 
consecrated bishop. Among their statements, 
these messengers were to give an account to the 
pope of the yarious miracles wrought by the new 
prelate for the confirmation of his mission. Gre- 
gory's age was one in which the marvellous was 
generally prevalent, and that pontiff's mind ap- 
pears to have been deeply tinged with superstitious 
credulity. Be that as it may, he received Augus- 
tine's account of his miracles without the least 
hesitation, and only advised him to guard against 
the danger of being inflated with the conscious- 
ness of possessing such miraculous gifts.* At 
the same time he sent him sacred vestments, 
relics, and books. He also transmitted letters 
and the Pallt to him, and authorised him to 
appoint a bishop to the see of York, who, with the 
other bishops, was to be under his jurisdiction. | 
Augustine now sought to establish his ecclesias- 
tictd authority, and also, reduce the British Church 
to the power of the See of Rome. For this pur- 
pose he availed himself of Ethelbert's influence. 

The oppression and persecution of the pagan 
Saxons had compelled the British prelates to 

t^ Bede. lib. 1. e. 81. t Bede. lib. i .c. 29. 

X The Pan, or Palliimif is part of the (Romish) archbichi^'s dresa, 
■uide of fhe fleece of certain lambs, dedicated, in Rome, every year 
to St Agnes. This vestment is c<msecrated by tiie Pope^ and until 
the archUshop receive it he cannot v^^^^^no^ *>^T %cKStel#Al^^»t^tje^KA. 
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retire into Wales and other mountainous districts 
of Britain, wkere in peace and security, they 
maintained their primitive faith; regulated the 
government of their Church ; instructed the can- 
didates for the ministry ; and also, closely watch- 
ed the proceedings of the Roman emissaries. 
Augustine solicited the assistance of Ethelbert in 
convening a Synod,* which was held at Augus- 
tine's Ac,t or Oak, Worcestershire, to which Coun- 
cil both Saxon and British prelates repaired. 
Augustine commenced his address by inviting 
the British bishops to conform to the Church of 
Home : to assist in the great work of converting 
the pagan Sa.xons: and to keep Easter at the 
same time that the Church of Rome observed it. 
Notwithstanding his entreaties, exhortations, and 
threats; despite the miracle he is reported to 
have wrought in restoring a blind man to sight ; 
he was unable to obtain the consent of the British 
prelates to his demands. | 

Dinoth, the intrepid abbot of Banchor, un- 
awed by the haughty bearing of the Roman monk, 
rose and made the following reply : ** Be it 
known, and without doubt unto you, that we all 
are, and every one of us, obedient subjects to the 
Church of God, and to the Pope of Rome, and to 
every godly Christian, to love every one in hi^ 
degree in perfect charity, and to help every one 
of them, by word and deed, to be the children of 

• Held., A. D. 601. t Bede, lib. IL c. 2. ed. Wheloc. 

X " The matter is not so clear but that the place called ^Augustine's 
Oak, ' may as well he a town as a tree, so called from some eminent 
oak in, at, or near it."— FnHer, lib.Vi. whXk 1. 
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God ; and other obedience than this I don't know 
to be due to him whom you name to be Pope, nor 
to be the Father of Fathers, to be claimed and 
demanded ; and this obedience we are ready to 
give, and to pay to him, and to every Christian 
continually. Besides, we are under the govern- 
ment of the Bishop of Caerleon-upon-Uske, who 
is to oversee, under God, over us, to cause us to 
keep the way spiritual."* Fuller well observes 
on this bold protest : " See we here the pedigree 
of the British Church, which the shorter the 
ancienter, the fewer steps it had the higher it 
reached. They were subject in spiritual matters 
to the Bishop of Caer-leon, and above him unto 
God, without any subordination unto the pope ; 
so that it was more than a presumption, that re- 
ligion came into Britain, not by the semicircle of 
Rome, but in a direct line from the Asiatic 
Churches. "I 

The first synod proved ineffectual; for the 
British prelates, wiUi the spirited Dinoth, told 
Augustine, " That they could not renoimce their 
ancient customs without the consent and license 
of their own people.'*! A second Council, there- 
fore, was convened, whereat seven British bishops 
and the uncompromising Abbot of Banchor were 
present, together with many learned divines of 
the National Church. Bede relates, that as these 
venerable champions and representatives of the 

* Copied by Sir H. Spelman from a Welsh manuscript, belongiDg 
(0 Mr. P. Moystyn, gent. Concilia, p. 108. 
t Chr. Hist. Bb. il, cent 7. 
t Bede, Jib. ii. c. 2. ed. Wheloc. 
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British Church were proceeding to the second 
conference, thej first visited the cell of a hermit, 
who was in high repute for prudence and piety. 
They consulted him on the propriety of ahandon- 
ing their customs for those which Augustine 
sought to impose on them. The hermit replied : 
'* If he be a man of God, follow him." They in- 
quired of him, How they should discover that ? 
The anchoret answered : " Our Lord hath said, 
' Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I 
am meek and lowly in heart.' If, therefore, 
Augustine be meek and lowly in heart, you may 
believe that he bears the yoke of Christ, and that 
he will offer it to you to bear; but if he be iin- 
gentle and haughty, it is evident that he is not of 
God, neither should you pay any attention to 
what he shall propose." The British prelates 
then asked, How they should discern whether he 
bore the yoke of Christ? "Do you manage," 
replied the recluse, " that he shall arrive, with 
his company, before you, at the place of meeting, 
and if, on your approach, he rise up to you, you 
may hear him obediently, knowing that he is a 
servant of Christ ; but if he despise you, nor rise 
up to you, do you despise him in return, since 
you have the majority in point of numbers." The 
venerable representatives of the National Church, 
armed with these instructions, acted as the hermit 
had advised. When they arrived at the place of 
conference, they found Augustine seated, who did 
not rise at their approach. When they observed 
this, they felt indignant, counting it as a mark of 
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pride, and cuscordinglj they acted upon the her- 
mit's advice. He haughtily addressed the follow- 
ing speech to them : " Although you practise 
many things different to our customs and that of 
the Catholic Church, yet, if you will comply with 
my demands in these three particulars, — That 
you ohserve Easter as we do ; that you baptize 
according to the Roman method; and that you 
unite with us in preaching the gospel to the 
English nation ; we shall patiently bear with your 
peculiar customs." But they, disgusted equally 
by his haughtiness and pretensions to ecclesiasti- 
cal authority over them, replied, that " They would 
djo none of these things, neither would they receive 
him as their archbishop" For, they said among 
themselves, '* If he be unwilling to rise to us 
now, how much less will he value us if we should 
yield submission to him."* Nothing which Au- 
gustine could advance had the least effect on the 
British prelates ; they considered their privileges 
and customs too precious to be changed or sur- 
rendered for the more imposing innovations of 
the Church of Home. In defence, and for the 
authority of their ceremonies, the British bishops 
alleged, " That they were not only delivered unto 
them by St. Eleutherius the pope, their first in- 
structor at the first infancy almost of the Church, 
but also hitherto observed by their holy Fathers, 
who were the friends of God, and followers of the 
Apostles ; and, therefore, they ought not to change 

♦ Bedc. lib. ii. c. 2. ed. Wheloc. 
^3 
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them for any new dogmatists."'^ Augustine, find- 
ing his attempts to subject the British bishops to 
his authority completely foiled, was enraged, and 
uttered this menace : " Since you are unwilling 
to have peace with your brethren, you shall have 
war from your foes ; and if you refuse to preach 
the way of life to the English, you shall suffer 
deadly vengeance at their hands, "f 

These words of Augustine, spoken in the heat 
of his anger, proved too prophetic ; for, after no 
very long interval, Ethelfrid, king of the Nor- 
thumbrian Saxons, raising a large army, attacked 
the Britons at Caerleon. As he was on the point 
of commencing the action, he observed some 
British priests, who, after a fast of three days* 
continuance, had assembled for the purpose oi 
supplicating God to grant the Britons success 
against their foes. Being informed, on inquiry, 
that they were monks from Bangor come to en- 
treat the Lord for success to &e Britons, he 
exclaimed : *' If they call on God against us, 
although they do not bear arms, nevertheless 
they fight against us, since they oppose us by 
their prayers." He, therefore, ordered his sol- 
diers to turn their weapons against them first. 
Brockmal, a British Chief, who was appointed to 
guard them, fled, and abandoned these unarmed 
priests to the fury of the pagan soldiery, who 
ruthlessly slaughtered about twelve hundred 
monks, only fifty escaping with their lives. | 

* Usher's Religion of the Ancient Irish, p. 109. 
t Bede. lib. ii c 2. ed. Wheloc 
i Bede. lib. ii. c 2. ed.WYveVoc. 
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Whether this cold-blooded massacre of unoffend- 
ing and helpless monks was perpetrated at the 
instigation of Augustine or not, it is, however, 
certain that he has been blamed for it ; and the 
wanton murder of so many harmless clergymen 
produced in the minds of the Britons the bitterest 
feelings of animosity towards Augustine and the 
Eoman party at large. His unchristian pride 
and unjustifiable claims to jurisdiction created so 
deeply-rooted antipathy against the Eomish party 
in the minds of the British Christians, that they 
refused to hold communion with them equally as 
with the pagan Saxons. 

Augustine, in his attempt to reduce the British 
Church, found himself totally mistaken in the 
nature of the British character, and was likewise 
wholly unacqainted with the state of religion in 
Britain. When he arrived in our island, "he 
found a plain religion, (simplicity is the badge of 
antiquity,) practised by the Britons, living, some 
of them in the contempt, and more in the igno- 
rance, of worldly vanities, in a barren country : 
and, surely, piety is most healthful in those places 
where it can least surfeit of earthly pleasures. 
He brought in a religion spun with a coarser 
thread, though guarded with a finer trimming, 
made luscious to the senses with pleasing cere- 
monies ; so that many, who could not judge of 
the goodness, were courted with the gau&iess 
thereof."* The same writer elsewhere observes : 
** The poor Christian Britons, living peaceably at 

* Fuller*! Church Hiitory. lib. ii. cest. riL 
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home, there enjoyed- God, the gospel, and their 
mountains ; litde skilful in, and less caring for, 
the ceremonies 6b la mode, brought over by Augus- 
tine ; and, indeed, their poverty could not go to 
the cost of Augusting's silver cross, which made 
them worship " the God of their Fathers" after 
their own homely but hearty fashion ; not willing 
to disturb Augustine and his followers in their 
new rites, but that he had a mind to disquiet 
them in their old service ;" which his successors 
eventually accomplished. 

Shortly after his failure in securing the sub- 
mission of the British Church to the See of 
Eome, Augustine was summoned hence by the 
hand of death.* He was interred in the north 
porch of the Cathedral church of Canterbury, 
dedicated to the Apostles Peter and Paul. On 
his tomb the following epitaph was inscribed: 
*' Here rests the Lord Augustine, first Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who being formerly sent hither by 
the blessed Gregory, bishop of the city of Eome, 
and by God's assistance supported with miracles, 
reduced King Ethelbert and his nation from the 
worship of idols to the faith of Christ, and having 
ended the days of his office in peace, died the 
seventh day of the kalends of Jime, in the reign 
of the same king."! He had, however, taken 
care to make arrangements for the continuance 
of that Church he had been so instrumental in 
founding. He ordained two bishops, Mellitus 
and Justus, of whom mention has been already 

* A.I). 604, t Beac Ub. U. c. 8. 
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made. Mellitus was appointed to the See of 
London, but he was, as has been previously 
stated, eventually banished from Essex. Justus 
was made Bishop of Eochester. Augustine was 
succeeded in the Archbishopric of Canterbury by 
Laurentius, a Roman missionary, whom he had 
expressly consecrated as his successor. We shall 
take our leave of Augustine in the words of 
Fuller : ** We commend his pains, condemn his 
pride, allow his life, approve his learning, admire 
his miracles, admit the foundation of his doctrine, 
Jesus Christ ; but refuse " the hay and stubble" 
he built thereupon. We are indebted to God's 
goodness in moving Gregory, Gregory's careful- 
ness in sending Augustine, Augustine's forward- 
ness in preaching here : but, above all, let us 
bless God's exceeding great favour, that that 
doctrine which Augustine planted here but im- 
pure, and his successors made worse with watering, 
is since, by the happy Eeformation, cleared and 
refined to the purity of the Scriptures."* 

In explanation of Augustine's demands : *' That 
the British Church should keep Easter according 
to the Roman method ;" we must observe, that 
the Britons kept Easter-day on the Sunday which 
fell between the fourteenth and the twentieth day 
of the moon of March ; in this, they asserted 
they were justified, since they followed the rule 
of St. John, which was observed in all the Churches 
founded by that Apostle. The Romans celebrated 
Easter on that Sunday which fell between the 

* Church History. Ub. li. coat. 7. 
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fifteenth and twenty-first day of the moon, (both 
terms included) next after the twenty-first day of 
March. The Council of Nice, held, a.d. 325, 
decreed, That the Festival of Easter should be 
celebrated by all Churches on the Sunday which 
immediately followed the fourteenth day of the 
first moon that happened after the vernal equinox. 
It was, undoubtedly^ desirable that the observation 
of Easter should be at the same time in all 
the Churches. But the time which Augustine 
had selected for requiring the conformity of 
the British with the Boman Church was un^ 
happily chosen. Had he not conducted himself 
60 haughtily towards the prelates of the National 
Church : had he yielded to them in matters not 
absolutely requiring to be observed : had he not 
unjustifiably and imperiously endeavoured to 
brow-beat them into submission and conformity to 
the see of Bome ; he might have gradually won 
them over to acquiesce in the customs he sought 
to establish amongst them. But the course which 
he adopted only increased the spirit of opposition 
that prevailed in the British Church against the 
See of Borne. 

The independence of the former Church of the 
latter was further displayed in the Easter centre- 
versy. A synod was convened at Streaneshalch, 
now Whitby, in Yorkshire, **= for the decision oif 
* that much contested question. Oswy, King of 
Northumberland, had espoused Anfleda, daughter 
of Edwin, a former monarch of Northumbria, and 
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Ethelburga, a Kentish princess. On the death 
of Edwin, his queen and her children fled into 
Kent, where Anfleda was trained up in the 
religious usages of Borne. When she became 
Oswy*s queen she would not abandon the usages 
of Kent for those of Northumbria ; so that it 
happened that Easter was observed twice in the 
year in Oswy's palace. He, " having ended the 
time of fasting, kept his Easter/' whUe *< the 
queen and her followers were still fasting, and 
celebrating Palm Sunday."* At length, however, 
Oswy, desirous of domestic unanimity, gave his 
consent to a solemn convention being held at 
Whitby. For the National Church there appear- 
ed Colman, Bishop of Northumbria, together with 
Cedd, or Chad, Bishop of Essex. On the part of 
the Roman Church, Wilfrid and Agilbert, Bishop 
of the West-Saxons, were the speakers. Colman 
defended the British custom in the following 
speech : ** This Eeister which I am accustomed 
to observe, I have received from my elders, who 
sent me here as bishop ; which, all our fathers, 
men beloved by God, are known to have celebrat- 
ed in the same manner; and that it may not 
appear to any to be contemptible or worthy of 
rejection, is the same which St. John the Evan- 
gelist, specially beloved by our Lord, with all the 
Churches over which he presided, is recorded 
to have observed."! Wilfrid, the advocate of the 
Boman Easter, maintained the catholicity of his 

♦ Bede. t Bede» lib. III. <x. 1%. ^•'Wwiw., 
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usage, and replied to Colman, that the Britons 
foolishly opposed the rest of the world, and 
demanded of him, if the pious Golumba were to 
be preferred before the blessed prince of the 
Apostles, to whom Christ said : " Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it, and 
to thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven.*** When Oswy heard the concluding 
sentence of Wilfrid's speech, he said: ^'Is it 
true, Colman, that these words were spoken to 
Peter by our Lord ?" He replied : ** It is true, 
O King!" Oswy then asked him: "Can you 
shew any such power given to your Columba ?" 
Colman answered : '* None.** Then Oswy, ad- 
dressing both speakers, said : " Do you both 
agree, that these words were principally direct* 
ed to Peter, and that the keys of Heaven were 
given to him by our Lord?'* Both, in reply, 
answered: "We do." The king then added: 
And I say also unto you, that he is the door- 
keeper, whom I will not contradict, but v^, as 
far as I know and am able, in all things obey his 
decrees, lest, when I come to the gates of the 
kingdom of Heaven, there should be none to open 
them, he being my adversary who is proved 
to have the keys.**t Bede then adds : " The 
king having said this, all present, both great and 
small, gave their assent, and renouncing the more 
imperfect institution, resolved to conform to that 

* Matt, xtU 18, IP. t B«de, Ub. U. o. tft. 
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which they fouud to be better."* Oswy accord- 
mgly sided with the Bomish party ; in conse- 
quence of which Colman, rather thim acquiesce 
in the decision of the Council, That the Roman 
Easter should be observed, and the ancient 
British usages renounced, resigned his See, and 
taking with him all who chose to follow him ; 
that is, all those who would not receive the 
(so called) Catholic Easter, and the tonsure of 
the crown,"f (for of that there was likewise much 
controversy,) returned into Scotland.! 

In consequence of Colman's resignation, Tuda, 
'' a good and religious man," was appointed to the 
vacant see. He did not enjoy his new dignity 
long, dying of the plague in the same year. On 
his decease, WilMd was chosen bishop; and 
being very zealous for Koman usages, would not 
receive consecration from the Scottish Bishops, 
viewing such -consecration as uncanonical, that is 
to say, not performed by those who were in com- 
munion with the See of Eome. Accordingly, he 
addressed himself to the kings who had selected 
him as their prelate, requesting their permission 
to go over to France to receive consecration. 
His address was as follows : " O, my honourable 

* Vi, Soames has the following remark in a note on the above 
convention : "■ The absurd termination of this synod appears to have 
moved the indignation of King Alfred, who omits the cliapter in his 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Eeclesituticdtl Hutory^''—l. e. of Bede. — 
Anglo-Saxon chr. p. 78. (1). 

t The Romish monks shaved their heads in such a manner as to 
leave a circle of hair to represent our Saviour's crown cf thortu. 
The British monks shaved the entire of their heads, except a small 
quantity of hair which they left on the forehead. 

t JMA, m. iU. c 26, ed. Wheloc 
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Lords^ the kings, it is necessary for us by all 
means providently to consider, how, with your 
election, I may, (by the help of God) come to the 
degree of a bishop, without the accusation of- 
Catholic men. For there be many bishops here 
in Britain, none of whom it is my part to accuse/ 
ordained within these fourteen years by the 
Britons and Scots, whom neither the See Aposto- 
lic hath received into her communion; nor yet 
such as consent with the schismatics. And 
therefore in my humility I request of you, that 
you would send me with your warrant beyond the 
sea, into the country of France, where many 
Catholic bishops are to be had : that without any 
controversy of the Apostolic See I may be count- 
ed meet, though unworthy, to receive the d^ree^ 
of a bishop.* 

Having obtained permission, he went to France, 
and was ccmsecrated by Agilbert, Bishop of Paris.f 
After his consecration, Wilfrid delayed returning^ 
to York, passing his time in France; at which, - 
Oswy, King of Northumbria, being displeased, 
and acting on the advice of the British^ nominat- 
ed Cedda to be bishop in his stead. Cedda, 
being the scholar of Bishop Aidan, was far other- 
wise affected to the British and Irish (Scotch) than 
Wilfrid was; and therefore was content to re- 
ceive his ordination from Wini, bishop of the 
West-Saxons, and (from) two other British bishops 
that were of the Quartadeciman party : (that is, 
those who celebrated Easter from the fourteenth 

* Usher's Religion of the AncVeut ItIaK \ Bede^ lib. til c xxviii. 
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to the twentieth day of the moon of March.) 
For, at that time, (as Bede noteth) there was not 
in all Britain any bishop canonically ordained 
(that is to say, by such as were of the communion 
of the Church of Rome,) except that Wini only.* 
The triumph of Rome over the British Church 
may be said to have commenced at the Synod of 
Whitby, A,D, 664. As respects the Northumbrian 
Church, " After Colman's retiring into Scotland, 
the government** of that Church " was always put 
into the hands either of Saxons or foreigners bred 
up in the principles of the Church of Rome, the 
Scots being entirely excluded, "f The North 
Britons did not either willingly or speedily yield 
their ecclesiastical authority, or conform in re- 
ligious customs to their new masters ; for we have 
proof that even in the ninth century the National 
Church had not entirely lost her influence on the 
people, but rather, on the contrary, still retained 
60 much power as to render her an object of 
jealousy in the minds of the Romanists. This 
unhallowed feeling led them to enact the follow- 
ing canon in a Synod held at Celychyth, a.d. 81 6, 
under Wulfrid, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
presence of Eenulf, King of Mercia, and his Court. 
Canon the 5th. : " That none of Scottish extract 
be permitted to usurp to himself the sacred 
ministry in any one's diocese ; nor let it be allowed 
to such an one to touch anything which belongs 
to those of the Holy Order, nor to receive any- 

* Usher's religion of the ancient Irish, p. 107. 
t Rapin. 
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thing from tbem in baptism ; or m the celebration 
of the Mass, or that they administer the eucharist 
to the people ; because we are not certain, how, 
or by whom, they were ordained. We know how 
it is enjoined in the canons, that no Bishop or 
Presbyter invade the province of another, without 
the bishop's consent : so much the rather should 
we refuse to receive the sacred ministrations from 
other nations, where there is no such order as 
that of Metropolitans,')' nor any regard paid to 
other orders, "t 

The ostensible plea assigned for this exclusion 
of the Scotch is the uncertainty of their ordina- 
tion ; yet, as on reference to the above canon, we 
find no scrutiny either instituted oraiithorizedoA 
that point, we may naturally conclude that the 
cause of its being enacted, originated in the desire 
of totally suppressing a poweiful, and, in the eyes 
of the Eomanists, a rival body. But, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the Eoman party to 
crush the National Church : notwithstanding that 
kingly power aided the Romish prelates in their 
usurpation of the English Sees ; still, however, a 
portion of the ancient Britons never ceased in 
asserting their total independence of Eome ; ad- 
hering to ** that fedth once delivered to the saints," 
in holy opposition to that usurping Church, during 
that gloomy period of ignorance and superstition, 

* "It is well known, there was no Metropolitan in Scotland till 
after the middle of the 15th oentmy, when St. Andrew's was created 
into an Archbishopric. Nay, their bishops had no distinct dioceses 
before the middle of the 11th century."— Johnson in loa 
f JohDBOB^a Eecles. Laws. yol. 1. 
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SO justly designated *' The dark ages." Long did 
the Welsh maintain the struggle amid their native 
fastnesses : the lamp of God*s word shone forth 
from among their mountain-recesses, and threw a 
holy light over the darkness of Romish error, 
preventing many a Zionward pilgrim from 
*' stumbling on the dark mountains ; " until the 
fainter candle-blaze was absorpt in the noontide 
effulgence of the blessed Eeformation of the six- 
teenth century ! 

The following prayers may serve to shew the 
state of religion among the Welsh (ancient Britons) 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 



PRAYERS TO CHRIST, 

I. 

" Jesu, who art the true liberty of the angels 
of the highest Paradise, remember the sorrows 
which thou didst suffer, when all thine enemies, 
like savage lions, stood around thee, bearing false 
vntness ag£dnst thee, reviling, buffetting thee, and 
spitting in thy face, shamefully treating thee in 
many ways, by word and deed: Lord Jesus 
Christ, for the sake of the many sufferings inflicted 
on thee by thine enemies, deliver me, I beseech 
thee, from mine enemies, visible and invisible, 
and keep me under the shadow of thy wings, that 
so .1 may obtain protection and eternal salvation. 
Amen." 
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' n. 

**OJesa, the only Son of the Father Most 
High, and the image of his existence, remember 
how lowlj thou wast, when thoa saidst, FatkeTf 
into thy hands I commend my spirit ! And that 
though thou wast pure, yet was thine heart wholly 
broken, when, with a loud cry thou didst proclaim 
the mystery of thy grace — It is finished! That 
thou didst redeem us by thy death : Blessed Lord 
Jesus, I beseech thee, by the bitterness of thy death, 
as thou art the great king of heaven and earth, 
80 guide me safely that I may resist my ihiee 
enemies, the Devil, the World, and the Flesh : 
and grant that I may live to thee, and be dead 
to them ; and take thou my spirit into thy pro- 
tection, that so at my last hour I may attain to 
joy eternal. Amen." 

" These devout and scriptural prayers are im- 
mediately addressed, we see, to our Lord Jesus 
Christ f in conformity with the primitive Liturgies ; 
corresponding to the admirable prayer of St. 
Chiysostom, at the conclusion of our Evangelical 
Liturgy: — 'Almighty God, who hast given us 
grace,' &c. : and to the pathetic petitions of our 
venerable Liturgy : — * By thine agony and bloody 
sweat, by thy cross and passion,* &c. ; * Good 
Lord, deliver us.' "* 



The National Church still retained sufficient 
hold in Britcpi to render her opposition formid- 
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able, and a source of uneasiness to the Romish 
party. The complaint of Laurentius, Augustine's 
successor in the see of Canterbury, fully proves 
the determined opposition of British prelates, or 
rather, of the British Church as a body, to the 
Church of Rome. Writing to the " Lords Bish- 
ops or Abbots throughout all Scotland," Lauren- 
tius says : " We held both the Britons and Scots 
in great esteem for sanctity, belieying that they 
had proceeded according to the custom of the 
Universal Church ; but coining acquainted with 
the errors of the Britons, we thought the Scots 
had been better; but we have been informed 
by Bishop Dagan coming into this aforesaid 
island, and the Abbot Columbanus in France, 
that the Scots in no way differ from the Britons 
in their behaviour; for Bishop Dagan coming to 
us, not only refused to eat with us, but even 
to take his repast in the same house where we 
were entertained/'^^ The same historian, who has 
narrated the above, elsewhere adds : '^ It is to 
this day,f the custom of the Britons not to pay 
any respect to the faith and religion of the 
English, nor to correspond with them any more 
than witli pagans." | The spirit of opposition on 
the part of the British Church to the superstitious 
tenets, the innovations, and corruptions of Popery, 
is shewn from the following passage in a letter 
from Bishop Davies to Archbishop Parker : ** One 



* Bede, Ub. ii. c 4. 

t Bede completed his Ecclesiastical History, a. d. 781. 

t Bede. lit). iL c. 20. 
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notable stoiy was in the Chronicle ; howe, after 
the Saxons conquered, contjnewaU warre reroayned 
bytwixt' the Bryttajns (then inhabitaunts of the 
realme) and the Saxons, the Biyttayns beyng 
Christians, and the Saxons pagans. As occasion 
served, they sometymes treated of peace, and 
then mette together, and communed together, and 
did eate and drynke together, but after that by l^e 
meanes of Austen," (Augustine,) 'Hhe Saxons be- 
came Chnstianes in such sort as Austen had 
taught them, the Biyttayns wold not after that 
nether eate nor drynke with them*, nor yet salute 
them, bycaxuse they corrupted with superstition, 
ymages, and ydolatrie, the true religion of 
Christe,"* 

This opposition of the National Church to the 
Church' of '-Eome, (as displayed in Anglo-Saxon 
Popery^) not merely on account of the Easter 
controversy; but also, owing to the cruelty and 
superstitious tenets of its religion, is further ex- 
hibited in the following verses of the tuoeient 
British Bard, Talliessin, styled 'by the Britcms, 
** Ben Eeirdh:*—'* ITie Chief of the Bwrds ;" 
and "written by him after Augulstine's arrival in 
Britain : — 

Crae'r offeiriad byd 

Nys engreifitia gwd • ' ' 

Ac ny phregetlia : 

Gwae ny cheidwey gail 

AcefynvigaU ' ■ 

Ac nys areilia : 

* 19 Martil, 1565, Rich&rd Meneyen's MS. cxiv. 'Art. 179. Benet. 
CoU. Cumb, 
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Gwae ny cheidwey dhenaid 
Bhac bleidhie Bhufemaid 
Aiffon gnwppa. 

IN EN0LI8R THUS. 

"Woe be to that priest ybom 
That will not cleanly weed hii com, 
And preach his charfl;e among : 
Woe be to that shepherd, I say, 
That will not watch his fold alway, 
As to his office doth belong. 
Woe be to him that doth not keep 
From Bomish wolyes his sheep, 
With staff and weapon strong.* 

At length, however, in the eighth century, 
Adamnan, an Irish-Scot, succeeded in bringing 
his own people to conform to the Roman usages 
respecting Easter and the tonsure of the crown.f 
The Picts, inhabiting the northern parts of Brit- 
ain, (Scotland,) adopted the same customs not 
long after under King Naiton,! who, by his royal 
authority, commanded Easter to he observed 
throughout all his provinces according to the 
cycle of 19 years, (abolishing the erroneous period 
of 84 years which before ^ey used,) and caused 
all priests and monks to have their crowns shorn 
after the Boman manner.§ The monks also of the 
Scottish nation, in the island of Hii, or Y-Columb- 
kille, hy the persuasion of Egbercht, an English 
priest, who had been educated in Ireland, forsook, 
in the year 716, with the other monasteries that 

* Chron. of Wales, p. 354. vide Usser. prlmord. 

t Bede. lib. v. c 16. 

t Bede. lib. y. c 31. 

§ Bede. vide Uiher^s Religion ol l\v!& Mi<d«&\»\sNs3pu 
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yreve subject to them, the observation of Easter 
and the tonsure of the crown, which they had 
received from St. Golumba, 160 yea:rs before, and 
followed the Boman rite about 80 years after the 
time of Pope Honorius, and the sending of Bishop 
Aidan from thence into England. The Britons, 
in the time of Bede, (the 8th century,) still re- 
tained their old usages ;* until Elbodus, or, Elfod, 
who was made Bishop of Bangor, in Wales, and 
died A. D. 890, brought in the observation of the 
Boman Easter, (in the ninth century.)!' But, 
however, it appears that the Welsh, on the death 
of Elfod, opposed the new method of observing 
Easter, still asserting their independence of 
Home. It seems that the dispute respecting 
Easter was not completely settled for many years 
afterwards ; for we find in the Greek writers of 
the life of Chrysostom, that certain clergymeu,^ 
who dwelt in the isles of the oeean^ (by whiohi 
Britain was undoubtedly meant,) repaired from the 
utmost borders of the habitable world to Constan- 
tinople, in the time of Methodius, who was Fi^tri- 
arch there from the year 843 tUl the year $[47, 
to enquire of certain ecclesiastical traditions, and 
the perfect and exact computation of E|ii»ter. 
Whereby it appears that these questions were 
kept still afloat in these islands ; and that the 
resolution of the Bishop of Constantinople was 
sought from thence, as well as the determination 
of the Bishop of Bome, who is now made the only 
oracle of the world.J 

f Bede, liln r. c 28. f Usher^s ile)\e\OTi ot ^« lAci«iv\.]aAAL': t lUcL 
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But thougk the religious usages of Borne were 
gradually established throughout England, still it 
was long before the peculiar errors of Popery were 
embraced in Britain. The sacred Scriptures were 
JTM to the people. There was no restriction laid 
upon their h^uring, reading, marking, learning, 
and inwardly digesting them. Bede distinctly 
informs us that the Word of God was the constant 
study of the natives and inhabitants at lai^e of 
Britain. In his description of this island he 
says: ''This island at present, following the 
number of the books in which the Divine law 
was written, oontains five nations, the English, 
Britons, Scots^ Picts, and Latins, each in its own 
peculiar dialect cultivating the sublime study of 
Divine truth. The Latin tongue is, by the study 
of the Scriptures, become common to all the 
rest'** That the Scriptures were open to the laity 
appears from what the same writer says of Bishop 
Aldan : '' His course of life was so different from 
the slothfulness of our times, that all those who 
bore hitn company, whether they were shorn 
monks or laymen, were employed in meditation, 
that is, either in reading the Scriptures or learn- 
ing psalms.'* Bede praises Aldfrid, king of the 
Northumbrians, for '* being a man most learned 
in the Scriptures.** And we know that the excel- 
lent king Alfred translated the Scriptures into 
the vernacular tongue — the Saxon. **Alcuin,t 

• • Bede. lib. L c L 

t Alcnin was a native of York, and scholar of the Tenersble Bede, 
and flourished in the eighth century. 
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an Englishman, of whom Dupin states : ' Charie- 
magne't' looked upon him as his master, and he 
had the reputation of being one of the most 
learned men of his age in ecclesiastical matters.' " 
— Eccles. Hist. voL ii. p. 46. — He says: "The 
reading of the holy Scriptures is the knowledge 
of divine happiness. Constant reading purifies 
the soul." — Z>tf Virt. apud Ust. Hist. Dogm. 
p. 109. t Those who will take the trouble to read 
Abbot Elfric*s ^* Treatise concerning the Old and 
New Testament,'' written inthe reign of King Edgar, 
will learn " what was the canon of holy Scripture 
then received, and that the Church of England 
had it so long agoe in her mother-tongue." (In 
the eleventh century, in Saxon.) 

That the Ancient British Church was convinced 
of the sufficiency of Scripture, is evident from the 
language of Bede. Spring of the Ouldees, the 
successors of St. Columba, who belonged to the 
National Church, he says : " They only practised 
such works of piety and charity as they could 
learn from the prophetical, evangelical, and apos- 
tolical writings."! This is meant for censure 
by Bede, but it is the highest praise he could 
bestow upon these venerable Culdees, i. e. " Ser- 
vants of God.'' 

As respects the doctrine of Papal Supremacy,^ 

. 4 Charlema^e was King of France, 
t Vide Popery not Catholicism, p. 182. 
t Bede. lib. iii. c 4. 

§ Gildaa, the earliest British Historian on record, who lired and 

fFWte long before Augustine's coming into Britain, has these re- 

zanrka oa our Lord's words to St¥«t«t\ ^^i^iX«vt^o«;" Su ei 
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we have abundant evidence, first, that the British 
Church never held such doctrine. This plainly 
appears from the bold protest of Dinoth, the 
intrepid Abbot of Banchor; and also, from the 
steadfast opposition of the National Church to 
^e usurpation of the Church of Borne. English 
history affords us proof of the opposition of English 
monarchs and English parliaments, at various 
periods and on various occasions, to papal supre- 
macy, untU finally overthrown in this country at 
the era of the Heformation, in the sixteenth 
century. 

As regards Image-worship, the National Church 
was perfectly free from it : nor was it mooted in 
the English Church until the decision of the 
second Council of Nice ordained the worship of 
images.'*' Flaccus Albinus, better known by the 
name of Alcuin, preceptor to the celebrated 
Charlemagne, king of France, steadfastly opposed 
image-worship. The works written by'Alcuin 
are not preserved under his name, but they ap- 
pear to be those termed the Caroline Books, 
That illustrious scholar was requested by the 
divines of the Anglo-Saxon Church to express 

Petros: **Thoa art Peter,'* Ac— "It is aaid to the tme priest 
* Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church :* ** by 
which we may onderstaiid, in plain terms, that the Ancient Britith 
Church never conndered that our Lord conferred the gift of supre- 
macy on St. Peter or his (so called) successors.— Gildas writes Ags^ : 
" It is also promised onto erery good priest : * Whatsoever thou shalt 
loose upon earth, shall be likewise loosed in Heaven : and whatso- 
ever thou Shalt bhid npon earth, shall be in like sort bound in 
Heaven.**— See Matthew zvL 18, 19. 

• The Second Council of Nice was convened ty Irene^ Empresa of 
the Greeks, ajk 787. 

P 
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their sentiments on the subject a£ loobakliy/^ 
Image-worship, which he accordingly did in ft 
formal txeatise* under the name, as ah-eady ob^ 
senred, of the Caroline Bocks. **A11 worship dT 
images is represented in these important boofo as 
an insidious reUc of paganism, identical eren in 
origin, heathen images at first being only com- 
memoratiye, but eventually adored by popular 
superstition. Iconolatry among Christians is ac«^ 
cordingly treated as a Satanic device, by which 
triumphs gained in open fieldare likely ta bo lost 
within the city walls. It is also directly -charged 
with novelty, and attempts to shelter it under 
Mosaical commands, for sculptured okarulnm and 
the brazen serpent are indignantly exposed : nor 
are various nice distinctio&s oveiiooked, by which 
discerning advocates fain would obviate ol||ectio&0» 
No use indeed whatever is conceded to imi^es or 
pictures, in religious worship, beyond mere oma^ 
ment and commemoration : hence the lighting of 
tapers, or the burning of incense hekire them^ 
honours paid to them by a kiss, or a salutation of 
any kind« are all condemned as unauthozised and 
superstitious."* 

The doctrine of Purgatory had no existence, 
nor was it received, in the National Church. 
St. Pxtbios:, in &is treatise, "De tnbm habUa" 
auUSy'' expresses himself thus: *' There are three 
habitations under the power of Ahnightr Gk>d: 
the first, the lowermost, and the middle; the 
highest whereof is called the kingdom of Qod, ot 
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the kingdom of hdaven : the lowermoet is termed 
hell, the middle is named the present world, or ter- 
restrial globe. Alid both these places are supplied 
out of tibbe middle ; for, of the men of this world, 
some are taken up to heaven, others are drawn 
down to hell ; thus,* like are joined to like, that 
is, good men to good, bad men to bad, just men 
to just angels, wicked men to wicked angels ; the 
servants of God to God, the senrants of the devil 
to the devil. The blessed are called to the kingdom 
prepared for them from the beginning of the world: 
the cursed are driven into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and hii angels "*^ In a canon of one 
of the anoient Irish Synods it is affirmed : *' That 
the soul being separated from the body, is pre* 
sented before the judgment-seat of Christ, who 
rendereth its own unto it, according as it has 
done, and that neither the Archangel can lead it 
to life, till the Lord hath judged it, nor the Devil 
transport it to pain, unless the Lord do damn 
it."t Again, Claudius writes: "That Christ 
took upon hitn our punishment without the guilt, 
that thereby be might loose our guilt, and finish 
also our punishment. "| And Scotus, (our coun* 
tryman,) «iaith : *' That no man can satisfy for 
^na, save in the pow^ and virtue of Chrisfs 
passion.% 

The doctrine of TransuhstantiaUon was utterly 
unknown to the ancient British Church. For 

* Uaher's Iteliglon of the Ancient Irish, 
t PagUil't CSuistiaiiography, p. 75. 
t Ibid, 
f IUd.*4ejB Appendix B. 
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that dogma does not appear to have bad an exist- 
ence until about a.d. 787. Nor was it introduced 
into tbe Gburcb until tbe nintb century, by 
Paschase Badbert. Nor did it become an article 
of faith until imposed on Christendom by the 
fourth Council of Lateran, a.d. 1215. That it 
was not an article of faith of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church in Abbot Elfric's time, about a.d. 1014, 
the following extract from his writings will incon- 
testibly prove ; it is taken from his sermon on 
Easter-day. The Abbot writes thus : " Much is 
betwixt the body Christ suffered in, and the body 
that is hallowed to housell.'t' The body truly that 
Christ suffercfd in was borne of the flesh of Marie, 
with bloud, and with bone, with skin, and with 
sinewes, in humane lims, with a reasonable soule 
living : and his ghostly body, which we call the 
housell, is gathered of many comes: without 
bloud and bone, without lim, without soule ; and 
therefore nothing is to be understood therein 
bodily, but all is ghostly to be understood. 
Whatsoever is in that housell, which giveth sub- 
stance of life, that is of the ghostly might and 
invisible doing. Therefore is that holy housell 
called a mysterie, because there is one thing in it 
scene, and another thing understood. That which 
is there scene, hath bodily shape : and that we 
do there understand, hath ghostly might. Cer- 
tainly Christ's body which suffered death and rose 
from death, never dieth henceforth : but is eter- 
nally and impassable. That housell is temporall, 
* Hoiuell \a the Sacraxaenl ot \aQft\j!ft^'%%Qs&\^. 
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not eiemail : corraptiUie, and dealed into sundiy 
parts : chewed betweene teeth, and .sent into tbe 
belly : howbeit aeyerthelesse after ^ostly might, 
it is all in every part. Many xeceive <iiat holy 
body, and yet notwithstanding, it is so all in every 
part after ghostly mystery. Though some chewe 
lesse defde, yet isjthere no.more might notwith* 
standing in the more part, than in the lesse, 
because it is in all misn after the invisible might. 
This mystery is a pledge and & figure : Ghhst^s 
body is truth itselfe. This pledge we doe keepe 
mystically, tmtili that we be come to the truth 
itselfe, and then is this pledge ended. Truly it 
is so as we before have said, Christ's body amd 
b/is bloud: net bodily, but ghostly. And ye 
should not search how it is done, but bold it in 
your beleafe that it is bo done.">i< 

It is strange, most Btrange, that the Beformed 
Church of England should be accused of enter- 
taining new doctrines, and opposing lold ones, by 
the Church of Borne! The doctrines of the 
Established Church e£ this realm are the doctrines 
which were held by the Ancient British Church 
before Augustute introduced fopery into ber land. 
The old (I) doctrines she opposes are those brought 
in. by degrees as they were batched in the Popes' 
prolific brains, or coined in successive Councils : 
Supremacyy ItifaUibil^, Purgatory^ Tranaubgtan- 
tiation^ Aune^dair Confeseion^ dbc, &c., a22 intro- 
duced into Britain centuries after Augustine's 
death. What, then, becomes of. the boasted 
• Ude'i fttaaaUrtion of Eifdc's EQndUab ^%. 
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AntiquUy of Popery ? Verily, it is a new anti- 
quity ! For, it never possessed an existence for 
several centuries after the pure, the apostoUe 
Church of Britain was established. With truth 
it may be said of our Venerable Church : '* Her 
foundations are upon the holy hills.*' For all the 
storms of error, all the tempests of persecutian, 
never could thoroughly shake her. Like the 
noble old oak of her native plains, she stood 
through every blast ; and though many a goodly 
branch was rent from the parent stem bythe rude 
breeze, her root yet failed her not ; and when the 
Eeformation^s genial sun shone upon her, and the 
fertilizing showers of a pure and restored gospel 
descended gently upon her, **Ba the dew of 
Hermon," her strength revived, her beauty re- 
flourished ; she shot forth fair and noble boughs 
to the East and the. West, to the North and the 
South, under which her children may sit, reading 
in their own language the wonderful works and 
the blessed word of God, free from popish tyranny, 
being made free with the liberty of the gospel of 
Christ ! 

We shall draw oiu: present brief sketch of the 
Ancient British Church and its vicissitudes 
towards its conclusion, by setting down here the 
following poetical paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer, 
translated from llie Welsh, or Ancient British 
language, and attributed to Cadoo the Wise, the 
contemporary of Talliessin, who flourished in the 
sixth century. We shall also set down a few of 
the Maxima and TriadB of tliQ Ancient British, 
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extracted from Dr. Hale's essays, that the reader 
maj form some idea of the religion and morciUty 
of these primitive Christiaos. 

[THE LOED'S PEAYEE.] 

" The Prayer, • Pater/ &c.," (i.e. * Our Father/ 
&c.,) " or, The word of God above all." 

I. 
" Our Fathsr Almighty, full of truth and mercy. 
Who dwellest in the heavens^ and art pure and 

holy, 
Thy name he sanctified to the utmost bounds 
Of that existence where thy goodness dwells ! 

n. 
'< Thy kingdom come upon us ; and thy toiU be done 
Truly on earth, as it is in heaven ; 
Oive us day by day our daily bread. 
And may our whole trust be in thee. 

in. 
*' And forgive all the children of men, 
As we sinQerelj forgive our bitter enemies. 
Defend us mercifully /rom the temptations of sin, 
And from all inclinations to evil, lest they lead 
us astray. 

> IV. 

" For Thou, Lord of Glory, art the Sovereign King, 
And Thine is the power, and true praise, and cdl 

honour^ 
Be Thou our Protector, and Lawgiver, and 

Governor, 
To endless ages, eternally, for ever and ever. 

Amen,'' 
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MAXIMS AND TRIADS OF THJi ANCIENT 

BRITONS. 



"T*" 



I. 

"Seek not to enter Parodist hj craft; .or 
Heaven by bitterness of spirit ; or to stand in 
the presence of the Trinity, if thou attain it not 
by the love of imity. 

n. 

" The three precepts of La$aru8 ; Love thy 
God, for he made thee. Trust in God, for he 
supported thee. Fear God, for be will judge thee. 

in. 
" There are three kinds of ohiMrm : The child 
of God, who renders good for eviL The child of 
Man, who renders good for good, and evil for evil. 
And The Child of the Devil, who renders evil for 
good. 

IV. 

"There are three advantages of piety: a suf- 
ficiency in this world : peace of consdenee ; and 
joy in Heaven. 

T. f 

"Three things a Christian should keep in 
mind, lest he fall into deadly dn : The command- 
ments of God, the joys of Heaven, and the tor- 
ments of Hell. 

VI. 

" Three things result from Idleness : To timnk 
eril, to speak evil, aad lo do evil. 
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VII. 

" Without an instructor, without learning : 
Without learning, vdthout knowledge : 
Without knowledge, without wisdom : 
Without wisdom, without religion : 
Without religion, without God : 
Without God, without everything," 



INSTEUCTIONS OP CADOC THE WISE, TO BE 

LEAENED, OR COMMITTED TO MEMORY 

BY HIS PUPILS. 

1. "Who is wise? He who is neither provoked 
by reproach, nor elated with praise. 

2. "Who is prudent? He who considers before 
he speaks. 

3. "Who is strong. He who is able to master 
his passions. 

4. " Who is mighty ? He who is not ashamed 
of his poverty. 

5. "Who is weak? He who cannot keep his 
own counsel. 

6. "Who is independent? He who has a trade 
or profession, by which he is able to maintain 
himself everywhere. 

7. " Who is liked by others ? He who can sup- 
port himself. 

8. " Who is cheerful ? He whose conscience 
does not accuse him. 

9. " Who is of a good habit of life, (or, good 
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tempered)? He who can bear with an ill-tem- 
pered person. 

10." Who is charitable ? He who can deprive 
himself to help others ; for the love of God^ and 
for the sake of Christ. 

(1 Cor. xiii. 3. Matt. xx. 34—40 ; x. 42. 
Mark ix. 41. 2 Cor. xii. 25.) 

11. "Who is happy? He who hates that which 
leads to evil, and loves that which leads to good. 

12. " Who is religious ? He who believes in 
God, and loves Grod, and perceives that the will 
and word of God in aU things, is best." 

Such, and many similar to these, were the ad- 
mirable maxims of the Primitive British Christi- 
ans, containing sound moral and religious in« 
struction. 

We hope, that in concluding this brief sketch 
of the AncietU British Churchy we shfidl not be out 
of order in summing up the Evidence In &vour of 
St. Paul having been the Founder of the Church 
in Britain: and also, the circumstances that 
render it probable that it was that Apostle who 
planted a Christian Church in Britain : — " There 
is very good and sufficient evidence, built on the 
testimony of ancient and creditable writers, with 
a concurrent probability of drcumstances, that 
that there was a Christian Church planted in 
Britain during the Apostles* times. Eusebius, 
a learned and inquisitive person, affirms, in his 
third book of Evangelical Demonstration, * That 
Bome of the ApostLes peached the Gospel itt the 
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Britash islands.' Theodoret, another learned and 
judicious histomn, expressly names the Britons 
among the nations conirerted by the Apostles; 
and says in another place, that ' St. Paul brought 
salvation to the islands that lie in the ocean,' 
St. Jerome testifies that ' St. Paul, after his im- 
prisonment, preached the Gospel in the Western 
parts,' by "which the British islands were especi- 
ally understood ; as will appear by the following 
testimony of Clemens Bomanus, who saith: 
*St. Paul preached righteousness through the 
whole world, and, in so doing, went to the utmost 
bounds of the West ; ' which necessarily includes 
the British islands, as is plain to those who know 
how the phrase, ' The utmost bounds of the 
West,' was used by the historians and poets of 
those times." 

Next in order follow the Oircumstanaes whi<^ 
render it probable that St. Paul was the Founder 
of the Church in Britain : — " The leisure and 
opportunity he had for this purpose; it being 
about eight years between the time of obtaining 
his freedom at Eome, and his return thither 
again; in which time he presUshed the Gospel 
in the West, according to the common and receir- 
ed opinion of all the Fa4;hers : it being not likely, 
that a person 80 indefatigable in his 4our beforo 
his imprisonment at Borne, should be still after- 
wards ; and it is probable he did not return to 
the East, haying so solemnly taken his leay^ 
of th«8e Churches, saying, ' That they should se» 
his &ce no mor^.' St. Fanl xiA^^ Viss^^ <s^- 
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couragement to this undertaking fiom the great 
number of inhabitants, and from the settlements 
of colonies, both trading and military, here by the 
Romans ; and &om Pomponia Grsacina, who was 
probably a Christian, and wife to Aulus Plautius, 
the Roman Lieutenant in Britain ; and it is not 
unlikely but that some of the British captives, 
carrried over with Caractacus and his £simily, 
might be among the considerable converts St. 
Paul made at Rome ; who would certainly pro- 
mote the conversion of their country by so great 
an Apostle. None of the rest of the Apostles 
stand in any reasonable competition with St. 
Paul for this mission, but St. Peter, whose busi- 
ness lay quite another way ; being the Apostle of 
the circumcision, he was to attend to the Jews, 
and consequently, his chief employment must be 
where the greatest number of the Jews were : 
and the histo]:ians that affirm St. Peter's coming 
into Britain, are of no great authority, being often 
slighted by those that produce them."* 

We cannot dismiss this brief history without 
making the following observation : The influence 
and authority which the Church of Rome obtained 
in England, did not, nor could not destroy, either 
the rights or privileges of the Ancient Brkish 
Church, The sanction of a General Council was 
necessary to efiPect such a change ; its- authority 
alone could accomplish that. But, so &r from a 
General Council having so acted, it does not even 
appear that either a national or provincial Synod 
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broached or discussed the subject. The power 
which the Pope of Borne gained over the English, 
(but pre-eminently as it riBgards the Ancient 
Briti^) Church was exclusively based on Umrpa- 
tion, and therefore was most justly put an end to 
at the Reformation, Wherefore, the compilers of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Beformed Church 
of England were fully justified in declaring, that 
" The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this 
realm of Ertgland.* 

In bringing to its conclusion what is at best 
but an imperi(BCt sketch of the Ancient British 
Church, the Writer trusts that indubitable evi- 
dence has been adduced in proof of its purely 
Apostolic origin : that it is a Church ** buiU on 
the foimdation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief comer'Stone"\ The 
National Church maintained a pure and apostolical 
religion for centuries : She was ^a Protestant 
Church centuries before LiUher, the Great Ke- 
former, appeared. She was free from the errors 
which had commenced gradually to prey upon the 
vitals of religion in the Church of Eome, and 
which finally reduced it to a mere skeleton, leaving 
only the shadow of Christianity after it had wasted 
tho substance. The errors in faith and doctrine 
that were incorporated into the English Church 
sprang up in Home, and were despatched into this 
land by papal authority. Had it not been for the 
strenuous and pious labours of Divines of the 
National Church, it is to be feared that the 

• Art, 87. ^ '&\^^«^>^.%F^. 
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"Dcurkndss'' of error, the *' gross daskueEtft" oj 
popish auperstUion and delusion sciust, at a much 
earlier penod, have " covered" Britain; for, it m 
worthy of remark, that the. corwerU made bj the 
Bommi missionaries appear to have been destitute 
of vitid religion ! If not,, why should the king- 
doms of Essex, the EastnAngles, Northumbrian 
and even Kent, have relapsed into paganiim, and 
have so continued imiU reclaimed by prdates of 
the National Church? The apostaoy of thf 
people of these kingdoms may induce u3 to beUeve, 
that " th^ convem&n was without any pveviom 
instruction, and rather the effect of faar, oir eon* 
plaUance to their kings, than o( a tAorou^A^ per- 
suasion and laM>wledge of th» truths It i^^&ierer 
fore, surprkingly strange,, that the conversioa 
of the English should be asoHhed tfk Ax^Bim, 
^Augustine) rather than to Aidan, to Finaii> to 
Golman, to Cedd, to Diuma^ and other Sootoh 
mcmks, who unc^mbtedly labojuit&df mwih mor0 
ahundantly than. he. But here Ilea Iha case; 
These last had not their Orders * from S/cme^ and 
therefore must not be allowed any share in, the 
glory of this work." + 

In fine. Surely, it is not stepping across the 
boundary of trudi to say, that the BqfowiMd 
Church of England, as She now stands^ is the 
Aficient British Ckurah restored to her Orihodoa 
Apostolidty^ Does She not present, herself-— 
A National and Glorious Institution of Qod, ap- 
jpoii2ted by Him the Ark of the Gospel ia these 

• Ordinatioa \ ««qIeu 
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realms — the Bulwaris of ietll that is Holy, Veneta- 
Ue, Yaluahle — the Mother of Genuine, that is, 
Scriptural, Protestantism in our land ? Does not 
her present constitution manifest that She is in« 
deed the purest, most Apostolical bianch of the 
Holy Catholic Church, upon earth? She is the 
only religious Community in the land which can 
jusdy claim to be the Lawfid B^nresemta^e of 
Christianity in Britain. The Church of Home 
m these reaibns can only be viewed as that portion 
of the Church of England which, in opposition 
to all light and truth, obstinately refused to yield 
to the dictates of conscience, or follow the gene- 
ral determinatian of her country at the period of 
the Eeformation, She is, therefore, i£e unre- 
formed remnant of England's Church, and, con- 
sequently, cannot legally, moraUy, or relifficfusty, 
claim to be the Bepres^itAtiye of llie Ancient 
National Church of Britain, which was both inde- 
pendent and pure. Nor can any of the Dissenting 
Bodies either eonseientiously or lawfidUf claim to 
be considered as the Eepresentative of Christi- 
anity in Britain; for, they cannot shew their 
Apostolical commission; and they have not the 
ancient or ecclesiastical locality of the National 
Church. Their communities are self-established :- 
their ministers ** preach without being sent." 
their principles are not a,ccording to the customs 
of the Churches of God : their discipline is at 
variance with primitive Christianity. 

Since the Eeformed Church of England stands 
forth wearing the seal of God*8 a^i^votosATs^* ^-^ 
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her forehead, should not her children reverence 
their Venerahle Mother ? Should they not Mth- 
fully adhere to her sacred ordinances, and " hold 
fast the form of sound words" which she presents 
to them ? Should they not earnestly beseech the 
Lord '* to keep his Church and household con- 
tinually in his true religion ; that they who do 
lean only upon the hope of His heavenly grace 
may evermore be defended by his mighty power; * 
That so it may ever be " to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without 
blemish."! I^et all those who, through igno- 
rance, or through any other motive, separate 
themselves from the communion of the Beformed 
Church of England, duly ponder in their minds 
the inspired direction: — 

"Thus saith the Lobd, stand tb in the 
ways and see, and ask fob the old paths, 

where is THE GOOD WAY, AND WALK THEREIN, 
AND YE SHALL FIND REST FOR YOUR SOULS." J 

* Collect for fifth Sunday after Epiphany, 
t Eph. V. 27. t Jer. Ti. 16, 



APPENDIX. 



(A.) 

'* Befobb Columba died, he had got his chief 
seminary in IcolnmkiU or lona, put in such a 
state, that he was able to speak with confidence 
of its fature, glory, and fame. His disciples 
accordingly supported its credit for many ages, 
and supplied not only their own, but other 
nations, with learned and pious teachers. * From 
this nest of Columba,** says Odonnellus, " these 
sacred doves took .their flight to all quarters.'* 
The other Columbanus, who, after spen^g some 
time in the monastery of Bangor, passed from 
thence to France, afterwards to Germany, and at 
last to Italy, and ' flUed all those regions with 
monasteries,' * paved the way for them* — ^i. e. * These 
sacred doves' — into all these countries, into which 
they poured in such numbers, that both Ypez 
and St. Bernard compare them to hives of bees, 
or to a spreading flood. Wherever they went, 
they disseminated learning and true religion, 
of both which they seem to have possessed the 
greatest share of any society then in Europe, and 
seem to have done more than any other towards 
the revival of both, when they were at the lowest 
ebb. 
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^* Foreign and Romish writers, accustomed to 
distinguish monks by their different orders, speak 
of the disciples of Columba in, the same manner, 
and call them by different names, such as, ''Ordo 
Apostolicus :" " Ordo Divi ColumbcB :" " Congre- 
gatio Columbina ; and, ** Ordo Pulchroe Socie- 
tatis." But they themselves seem to have assum- 
ed no other name than that of ''Famuli Dei,*' or, 
" Servants of God :'* or, in their own language : 
" Gille-De," which was latinized into Keledeus, 
(as Comganus Kele-De, or Keledeus ; ^gusinus 
Keledeus, &c., ap. Golgan.) Whence the Eng- 
lish name of Culdees. These were generally 
formed into societies, consisting each of twelve 
and an Abbot, after the example of their master, 
or of Christ and his Apostles ; and their foreign 
missions were commonly conoTucted on a similar 
plan. 

" lona continued to be the Archicenobium, or 
chief Monastery, and its abbots the heads of all 
monasteries and congregations of the followers of 
Columba in Scotland and Ireland for several ages, 
to which all its bishops were subject. The 
first check to its celebrity was the invasion of the 
Norwegians and Danes in the beginning of the 
ninth century. By them it was repeatedly 
pillaged and burnt, and its monks and abbots 
massacred. Soon after, it came to be under 
their settled dominion, together with the rest 
of the Western Isles. As those barbarians held 
learning in no estimation, the college of lona, 
though it continued to exv^t^ be^un to decline, 
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and had its connexion with Britain and Ireland 
in a great measure cut off. Dunkeld * affected 
then, for some time, to be the Primate's seat in 
Scotland, but did not long maintain its claim ; 
for about the end of the ninth, or beginning 
of the tenth, century, the legend of St Regulus, 
and the apparition of St. Anobrew, were invented ; 
in consequence of which, with the aid of King 
Grig, St. Andrew's came to be considered as the 
principal See of Scotland, and St. Andrew to be 
considered as the tutelar saint instead of St. 
Columba. 

" Still, however, the Culdees, or the clergy of 
the order of Coliimba, retained their influence 
and respect, and often elected the bishops of their 
bounds. At length, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the Romish monks poured into the 
kingdom, supplanted the Ouldees, and by degrees 
got possession of all their monasteries. 

"The followers of Columba, after their great 
and first concern of establishing Christianity in 
the kingdom was over, and religion fully setUed, 
did not think it imlawful to marry, and to take 
the charge of families as well as of parishes. The 
new monks, on the other hand, lived in celibacy, 
affected greater purity, and had more ceremony 
and shew, so that the popidar tide soon turned in 
their favour. The Ouldees existed no longer in 
colleges, but for a long time after they continued 
to teach true Christianity apart ; so that the reign 
of error in these lands was very short, and th© 

* A town of Perthshire, Scotluid. 
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darkness of its night was intermised wiih the 
light of many stars. 

'' From these notices of Columba, and of his 
disciples, we. may apj^y to bim &e beginning of 
his own ode to Ciaran : — 

** Quantum, Christ^ ! apostohua 
Hundo muisti hommiem ? 
Looema hujus insvUm," &d. 

IN ENGLISH THUS. 

** A great Apostle sent by God 
Hath blessed this isle mtb fight ; 
His beams, diffused through all the land, 
Dispelled Ibe gloom of nig^" * 



(B.) 

That Columba did not believe in the doctrine 
of Purgatory, but held that the wicked ** shall go 
away into everlasting punishment : but the righte- 
ous into life eternal ;*' is evident from his language 
in a hymn which is translated, in his life by Smith. 
It is a hymn on the Creation, Fall of Angels, 
Final Judgment, kc. The following passage oc- 
curs in it : — 

** The sentence past, consuming fire shaU fidse. 
The unbelieying, disobedient crowd : 
But we who have believed, and kept his w<^d, 
Shall enter into gloiy with the Lord ; 
And there, in different ranks, we shall receive, 
Through grace, rewards proportioned to our deeds. 
And dwell in endless glory with our Lord." 

* See Appendix to ftftVtih^fiVite ^t Q<cA?khi^«s\^^ H^jjoxl 
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In his epistle to Hunald, Columba directs him 
to live trusting in his God, and following the 
commandments of Christ, while life is spared, 
and while the day of salvation lasts. It is thus 
translated in Smith's ** Life of the Saint :" — 

^* Have faith in God, and his commands obey, 
"WTiile fleeting life allows you here to stay ; 
And know, the end for wmch this life is given, 
Is to prepare the soul for God and heayen." 



THE END. 




J 



